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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


HE proceedings in Parliament during the last week 


have been of a varied, but not of a very interesting | 


character. 
which has constantly turned up both in season and out of 
season in both Houses, and has formed the subject both of 
regular debates and of desultory conversation. The Govern- 
ment have lost no time in laying before the House a measure 
both for preventing the spread of infection and for compen- 
sating the farmers ; but as we have dealt with this matter 
in another article, we need say no more here than that the 
Bill seems likely, with some modifications, to obtain the assent 
of Parliament, and that it goes at least as far to meet the 
demands of the agriculturists as is consistent with justice to 
the inhabitants of towns and to consumers generally. The 
most striking incident of Parliamentary debate during the 
first few.days of the Session has unquestionably been the 
rather sharp collision between Sir John Pakington and Mr, 
Bright, on bringing up the report of the Address in answer 
to the Queen’s Speech. A more powerful speaker than the 
right hon. baronet would have done well to think twice 
before he tried the dangerous experiment of lecturing the 
hon. member for Birmingham. Sir John’s rashly-volunteered 
advocacy of Mr. Eyre only served to draw down, both on 
himself and his protégé, one of the most withering rejoinders 
which has been heard for some time within the walls of the 
House of Commons. The subject of Parliamentary Reform 
has been almost thrust aside by the more engrossing 
questions of the Cattle Plague and Fenianism ; but Mr. 
Bouverie has done good service in warning Ministers, ere it is 
too late, of the dangerous consequences of introducing a 
measure which merely lowers the franchise and omits to 
deal with the redistribution of seats. Amongst Members of 
the most undoubted Liberalism such a Reform Bill is 
regarded with the greatest aversion ; while it is no secret, 
that those who dislike Parliamentary Reform altogether 
hope to draw from the limited character of the Minis- 
terial proposal their strongest and most plausible argu- 
ments in favour of the delay which they desire. If the 
Government persist in ‘introducing such a measure 
as was shadowed forth by the Queen’s Speech, they. are 
not unlikely to find that they have alienated friends, 
without conciliating foes. In the mean time they have 
introduced two Bills, one of which will meet with universal 
concurrence, while the other is secure of a hearty support 
from the Liberal party. There is, at the present day, no 
more pressing social want than an improvement in the 
dwellings of the labouring poor; nor will any one deny 
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The great topic has been the Cattle Plague, | 











this great object. The Bill introduced by Mr. Childers for 
enabling loans of money to be granted at a low rate of 
interest, on the security of model lodging-houses and 
similar erections, will undoubtedly stimulate and facilitate 
the action of those benevolent persons who are labouring 
to provide better house-accommodation for our overcrowded 
masses, while, if proper precautions are taken, it can entail 
no charge on the National Exchequer. All that it will do 
is to lend the credit of the country to the furtherance 
of a most important and much needed amelioration in 
the condition of the people. Sir George Grey’s Bill 
for abolishing the antiquated oaths of supremacy and 
abjuration, and substituting in their stead a single oath of 
allegiance, which can be taken without distinction by 
Members of every creed, will no doubt encounter vehement 
opposition from the Conservative benches. It will most 
likely be carried in the House of Commons by a large 
majority, and will be rejected in an equally decisive 
manner by the House of Peers. If, however, their lordships 
are insensible to common sense or justice, they will 
eventually be compelled to yield to public opinion, which is 
unequivocally adverse both to the obsolete nonsense of the 
present oaths, and to the insulting and useless pledges 
which ‘they exact from Roman Catholics. All that is 


- requisite is a simple declaration of fidelity to her Majesty. 


The Stuarts are extinct ; and no one now dreams of over- 
turning the House of Hanover. The Established Church can, 
neither in England nor in Ireland, derive any strength 
from reluctant and equivocal professions of respect wrung 
from those of a different faith. 


The last Jamaica mail has brought intelligence of some 
importance from that island. Tranquillity appears to have 
been perfectly restored, although the excited state of publi¢ 
feeling naturally gave rise, from time to time, to reports of 
impending outbreaks. There does not, however, seem to 
have-been the slightest foundation for such rumours, and 
both whites and blacks are alike inclined to repose confidence 
in Sir H. Storks, and to await calmly the inquiries of the 
Commission of which he is the chief member. The House 
of Assembly has done all that was needful: to facilitate its 
labours, and by this time it has probably made some progress 
towards elucidating the causes and character of the late out- 
break, and the means adopted for its repression. According 
to the correspondents of our daily contemporaries, the 
whites still adhere firmly to Mr. Eyre, and maintain that he 
rescued them from a terrible and urgent danger. But 
although it would be absurd to deny some weight to this 
general conviction, or to undervalue the importance of such 
an address as that in which a dozen dissenting ministers 


that it is most desirable’ the State should lend whatever | who have been resident in the island for terms varying from 


encouragement and assistance it can to the promotion of | 


ten to fourteen years “ cordially express their conviction that 
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the general policy pursued by his Excellency was absolutely 
necessary to meet the exigencies of the case, and was dictated 
simply by a sense of duty,” we do not find, in the com- 
munications which have yet reached us, any proof of the 
existence of an “organized conspiracy” amongst the 
blacks. Indeed, the ministers from whose address we have 
quoted expressly declare their disbelief in anything 
of the kind, while bearing testimony to the extensive 
disaffection of the negro race. It is by no means unlikely 
that such disaffection may be shown to have prevailed, 
but that will not at all justify the wholesale massacres 
which took place three weeks after the riot or rebellion 
at Morant Bay. A good deal of anxiety to patch up a case 
against Mr. Gordon is manifested in one or two of “our own 
correspondent’s” letters ; but although some facts of a sus- 
picious character are mentioned, they do not tend to palliate 
the enormity of the sentence passed upon him, for the simple 
reason that they were not before the Court by which he was 
tried. Whether he was guilty of treason may be a fair 
matter of inquiry. But if the report of the court-martial, 
published by the Times, be authentic, there can be no doubt 
that upon the evidence before his judges he was unjustly 
condemned. 


The debates upon the Address in the French Senate have 
drawn from the Imperial Government a distinct and 
emphatic statement of the interpretation which they place 
upon the September Convention. The Italians may be 
right in extracting encouragement from that document ; 
but if any faith is due to the declarations of M. Rouher, 
Napoleon is far from intending that it should facilitate their 
acquisition of Rome as a capital. According to the 
Minister, it is meant to establish in Italy two distinct 
temporal sovereignties ; and he hinted, in language which 
can hardly be called obscure, that the Emperor held himself 
ready to intervene by force, should Italy overstep the 
limits laid down for her, or should the impatience of the 
Romans find vent in open rebellion. We have little doubt 
that this language, which is identical with that held by 
M. Malaret towards General Della Marmora and by 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys towards the Spanish Minister in 
Paris, correctly represents the policy of the Emperor. 
Whether he will be able to keep Italy in a dependent 
position without forfeiting the influence in her counsels 
which he wishes to maintain, or without involving 
himself in difficulties greater than he may care to face, is 
quite another matter. Time and the course of events will 
probably give the Italians all they want if they are true to 
themselves. But it is not surprising that they are little 
disposed to wait patiently on circumstances, and that they 
are both disappointed and irritated at finding that the 
September Convention will, for the present, be an obstacle 
rather than a help to their designs upon the Papal States. 
Justly or unjustly, they are of opinion that the Cabinet 
of Della Marmora has shown itself unduly subservient 
to France; and the days of that administration are 
evidently numbered. It will probably be succeeded by one 
largely composed of advanced Liberals ; but although these 
gentlemen may maintain a distrustful and even defiant 
attitude towards their too powerful ally, they will not be 
able to oppose his will. For the present they will, if they 
are wise, content themselves with improving the organization 
and developing the prosperity of their country. The greater 
the contrast between that prosperity and the condition of the 
Papal States, the greater will be the eventual difficulty of 
maintaining the temporal sovereignty of his Holiness. 


The Prussian Chamber of Deputies has passed, by an 
overwhelming majority, a resolution, condemning the 
conduct of the Crown prosecutor in taking proceedings 
against Messrs. Twesten and Frenzel for speeches delivered 
in Parliament. So far as words went, the eloquence of the 
Deputies left nothing to be desired, and if Count von 
Bismarck could be annihilated by talk, he would hardly have 
survived this debate. We do not suppose, however, that 
he feels any the worse, or one whit less determined to 
trample upon the constitution of his country. Indeed, he 
made this very discussion the opportunity for promulgating, 
through the Minister of Justice, a doctrine somewhat in 





to infringe the constitution, then to declare that its inter- 
pretation is doubtful, and lastly to ratify their own con- 
struction by a royal ukase. It would be simpler to say at 
once that Prussia is a despotic monarchy ; and we defy any- 
one to point out any difference between such a monarchy 
and a régime under which every right is held at the will of 
the monarch. It only remains to add, that there are as yet 
no signs that this most patient of nations is inclined to 
resent the conduct of its Government in any serious or 
practical manner. 


Although the French Government express a strong 
hope and a firm confidence that they will be able to with- 
draw their forces from Mexico at no distant date, Marshal 
Forey does not take an equally sanguine view of the situa- 
tion. As the late Commander-in-Chief of the army of 
occupation he ought to know something about the state of 
things in the new Empire ; and he assures his colleagues 


| in the Senate that some time must still elapse before 








advance of his previous pretensions. According to that | 


functionary, disputes concerning the meaning of the consti- 
tution can only be settled by an authoritative declaration 
from the King. So that all that is requisite to enable the 


Ministers or his Majesty to exercise despotic power, is first 


Maximilian will be able to stand alone. According to the 
Marshal the Mexicans are favourable to their new sovereign, 
but they have been so demoralized by a series of revolutions, 
that they have neither the courage nor the constancy to 
support him against the first adventurer who might assail 
his throne. The moment the last French soldier quits the 
country the elements of disorder will once more be rife ; 
the old revolutionary leaders will be found at the head of 
their old followers ; and the great work of pacification and 
regeneration will have to be commenced again. We fear 
that this is only too true, however unpleasant it may be to 
our neighbours on the other side of the Channel. For our 
own part, we should only be too glad to see them complete 
the great work which the Emperor has undertaken. But 
the Americans are not likely to regard an indefinite post- 
ponement of the French evacuation of Mexico with equal 
equanimity ; and as the Emperor Napoleon must be quite 
aware of that, we can hardly suppose that an officer so high 
in his confidence as Marshal Forey would have spoken out 
in the way we have described, if his Majesty had not 
made up his mind to support Maximilian at all hazards. 
That Maximilian is equally determined to remain at his post 
we learn from his answer to an address of condolence on the 
death of King Leopold. At the same time it is difficult to 
believe that he “looks forward to the future without 
anxiety.” The citizens of the United States will certainly 
make themselves very troublesome, even if their Govern- 
ment refrains from actual hostilities, 


The difference between the President of the United 
States and the majority in Congress still continues. Mr. 
Johnson expresses his determination to veto all measures 
tending to force Negro Suffrage on the South ; while Mr. 
Sumner and his friends are unceasing in their efforts to 
prevent the re-admission of the South to the Union on any 
terms short of the subjection of the whites to the blacks. 
The Radical leader has just introduced into the Senate a 
resolution declaring that in the late rebellious States there 
shall be no class invested with peculiar privileges or powers, 
and no denial of civil and political rights to any one on 
account of colour or race. Whether it be carried or rejected, 
it will produce no effect. Indeed, owing to the provisions of 
the Constitution, by which both the President and the Con- 
gress can reciprocally prevent eachother fromdoing anything, 
neither can carry out a policy of their own. There is prac- 
tically a dead-lock ; and, so far as we can judge, this is likely 
to continue during the present Session. The elections for 
Congress next autumn will almost certainly give the 
President a large majority, and enable him to reconstruct 
the Union in his own way ; but in the mean time the South 
will remain subject to a provisional and irregular sort of 
government, which is utterly inconsistent with its prosperity 
and tranquillity. This state of things is evidently most 
unfavourable to a real reconciliation between. the two 
sections of the Union. At the close of the: war the Con- 
federates were ready to let by-gones be by-gones, to accept 
their fate with resignation, and to do their best to cultivate 
friendly relations with the North. But it is evident that a 
very different feeling is growing up amongst them. The 
conduct of the Radical majority in Congress is reviving old 
antipathies and the recollection of former quarrels. it is 
inducing a sullen and resentful state of feeling which will 
be more difficult to overcome than the hot but trarfsitory 
passions which find an outlet in war and die away on the 
return of peace. 
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WILL THE MINISTRY STAND? 


THREATENED men, it is said, live long, but the proverb is 
one of questionable authority. What is true of men is true of 
ministries. The revised and corrected new edition of the 
Russell-Gladstone Administration may possibly find favour 
with Parliament and the public, and that favour may continue 
for many sessions. But the reverse may also happen; and, if 
it cannot be predicted with confidence, at least it is certain 
that present indications tend that way. For the last week or 
so several independent Liberal journals, indeed nearly all the 
leading organs of the party, except those which receive their 
inspiration immediately from official quarters, have expressed 
themselves in such a manner as to show their growing sense of 
the insecurity of the Government’s position, and the possibility 
of its defeat and disruption at almost any moment. It is not 
exactly in the changes which have recently taken place in the 
composition of the Cabinet, and the distribution of public 
offices that any reason for alarm is seen. It was not too soon 
for Sir Charles Wood to consider himself spectatwm satis; and 
it is probable that the Montgomerys, and Prinseps, and East- 
wicks of the Indian Council will find Lord de Grey more ready 
to profit by the fruits of their experience than his pre- 
decessor was. It is a time, also, of comparative quiet 
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in the councils of the Government, and the “ moderate’ 
section of the party took the alarm. Hitherto, however, as far 
as the truth has been permitted to appear, Lord Russell still 
bids for Mr. Bright’s support. The borough franchise is to be 
reduced to a £6 standard; so much seems certain. But 
whether this standard is to be fixed by rating or rental seems 
still undetermined, though upon that it depends whether the 
measure in this respect is to be a real improvement or a perfect 
delusion. 

It is perfectly well understood that the members of the new 
Parliament in general are in no hurry to be sent back to their 
constituents. Many of them have paid some thousands of 
pounds for the privilege of a seat in the House, and the richest 
men do not like to be too often called upon to repeat that 
process. This introduction of a Reform Bill in the very begin- 
ning of a new Parliament—an article, too, really made to 
“shave” and not merely to “ sell”—is anything but pleasant 
tothem. Still more uncomfortable is it when Mr. Bouverie 
(of course with the most innocent intentions) protests against a 
mere lowering of the franchise, exposes with incontrovertible 
reasoning the glaring anomalies in the distribution of repre- 
sentatives, and denounces beforehand as an imposition and a 
mistake any Reform Bill that does not address itself to this 





in India, and there will be, perhaps, more safety in the | 
decisions'‘of a multitude of counsellors than in the overbearing | 
influence of one mastering (not master) mind. The Liberals see | 
with satisfaction a career affording many chances of distinction 
opened to Mr. Stansfeld; and if he can contrive to give less | 
prominence to his affection for the Head Centre of the proto- 
Fenians of Italy, and will not allow himself to be ruffled by | 
impertinent questions from the lively young spirits of the | 
Opposition, touching the existence of Thugs or the exports of | 
pale ale, there is no reason why the strong-winged water-fowl of | 
Fulham should not breast with confidence the swelling tide of | 
the Ganges. The great Parliamentary power of the house | 
of Devonshire has a sort of right to be represented in the 
Cabinet, and Lord Hartington will be even more useful at the 
War Department as Secretary of State than he has been as | 
Under-Secretary. That haw-haw nonchalance which Guards- 
men consider the perfection of manner is possessed by his 
lordship in an eminent degree, and, combined with the authority 
of his very high rank and personal position, will be found most | 
effective, not only in repressing the explosions of bumptious 
colonels in the Commons, but also in resisting and restraining | 
the encroachments of the Horse Guards. Lord Hartington is | 
a good man of business, and, if he can bring the economical 
talent of the noble Duke, his father, to bear upon the army | 
estimates, the country will certainly have reason to feel indebted | 
to him. 

It is not so much, then, the men in the Government, con- 
sidered as administrators, that any one objects to (except the 
malcontents who grudge them their places); but rather the 
hazy and hesitating policy by which their promised measures, 
and more especially the Reform Bill, appear to be characterized. 
Even in the matter of the Cattle Plague their councils have 
been marked by much indecision, and some of Mr. Lowe’s 
strictures were not undeserved. No doubt the question of 
Reform is a difficult one to deal with. The so-called Liberal 
party consists of many very different sections of opinion. The 
interval is wide indeed between Mr. Lowe at one end and 
Mr. Bright at the other. It must be remembered that it was 
by “ Liberal” votes Mr. Baines’s Borough Franchise Bill was 
defeated just before the dissolution of the last Parliament. It 
is evident that Reform was made a hustings-cry at the last 
election by many men who used it (to borrow Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy’s elegant simile) as a costermonger uses the carrot by 
which he draws on his donkey. When the majority of 70 or 
80, which the elections gave the Liberal party, is analyzed, and 
the grain separated from the chaff, the number of sincere and 
thorough-going Reformers will not be found very considerable. 
The spirit of Palmerston was still in the ascendant at the late 
election, and many honourable members hoped, no doubt, that 
his mesmeric passes would be found, for a time at least, as potent 
as ever. They were pledged to a “ well-devised ”—a “ well- 
considered ”—measure of Reform. Just so; a measure, for 
instance, that it would take one or two sessions to “devise,” and 
two or three other sessions to“ consider.” If by the end of that 
time some sort of a bill passed, at any rate they would not have 
bought their seats too dear. But Lord Palmerston died, and Lord 
Russell took his place. Mr. Bright’s thunder was heard again 
at Birmingham and Rochdale, and his “ beloved disciple,” Mr. 
/S Forster, with the breath of the democracy of Bradford 
it ot upon him, was made Under-Secretary for the Colonies. 

Seemed likely that “ extreme” opinions were going to prevail ; 
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important branch of the question. Members grow more and 
more uneasy, vote the whole business a nuisance, and, the 
question seeming to present the alternative whether they are to 
turn out of office a Government in which none of themselves 


| are likely for a long time to find places, or magnanimously 


submit in a short time to the loss of their seats in Parliament, 
the instinct of self-preservation is naturally uppermost. It 
need not, therefore, occasion much surprise if the Government 
find themselves one of these days in such a minority, no matter 
on what question, as to make them decline to keep office any 
longer. 

If such an issue is inevitable we must be prepared to resign 
ourselves to it. It will not be without its advantages. The 
leaven of Whig insincerity has too long and too largely 
corrupted the lump of Liberalism, and it is only in opposition 
that a wholesome and permanent corrective can be applied, 
There are men in the Government whose earnest desire is to 
extend the privileges of the Constitution to the mass of tkeir 
countrymen, and to deny to no class or creed the rights due to 
them as citizens of the same commonwealth. There are others 
who have the names of Reform and Progress on their lips, but 
in their hearts the narrowest oligarchical exclusiveness, and a 
contempt for the people they have so long duped and cheated. 
Let them take heed in time lest the donkey, baulked of the 
carrot, should snap off the hand that holds it. In opposition 
the whole party should take counsel together, purify its aims, 
and define its views. Great questions await and press for 
solution—questions which ought to have been and would have 
been adjusted long ago, if the men who had made use of them 
as party-cries, to snatch an advantage from their political 
opponents, had not, the moment that end was gained, recalled 
their pledges in indecent haste, and belied their recent declara- 
tions. It is one-and-thirty years since Sir Robert Peel was 
turned out of office on the Appropriation Clause, and though 
the party that displaced him has been in power for the greater 
part of that time, the question of the Irish Establishment has 
never been raised by them, except with the evident intention 
of marking some theoretical distinction between themselves 
and the Tories, which has been found to have no existence in 
fact. The same thing is true, to a great extent, of the Reform 
question, and we do not expect to find it settled until the 
conviction of that truth sinks deeply and rests immovably 
in the minds of the people. 








AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. 


Tux Hungarians of to-day are the Hungarians who received 
Maria Theresa with flashing swords and enthusiastic cheers. 
They are loyal and devoted, but it must be on their own terms. 
They will do and dare all for their sovereign, but they will not 
part with one jot or tittle of their rights. They are devoted to 
the monarchy, and are full of reverence and affection for the 
person of the monarch ; but they venerate their old constitution 
as a sacred thing, and will permit no encroachments upon its 
well-defined lines. They are not insensible to the. political 
interests which they share in common with the other States of 
the Austrian empire, but their first object. is, now as ever, the 
independence and integrity of the Magyar kingdom. Far be 
it from us to speak disrespectfully of such feelings, or of @ 
policy based upon principles that are in the main sound and 
right. We could not do so without censuring many generations 
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of English patriots, or without ignoring the basis upon which 
our own constitutional liberties rest. Our own battle against 
the Stuarts was fought under the banner of ancient right, and 
was won because the people would stand manfully by the 
constitution as it had been handed down to them by their 
ancestors. We cannot, therefore, take it upon ourselves to 
judge harshly those who are now doing very much what our 
forefathers did. Nor can we deny that the Magyar states- 
men have abundant justification in the events of the last 
few years for maintaining a guarded and even suspicious 
attitude towards the House of Hapsburg. They would be, 
moreover, less than men if they could forget the iron despotism 
under which they have been governed, or the persistent efforts 
which have been made to deprive them of liberties and franchises 
which are amongst the oldest in Europe. They must have been 
insensible to all that has been passing around them, if they 
were not aware that the Emperor Francis Joseph is at last 
trying {o win their affections, merely because he has failed 
to work upon their fears; that his proffered concessions 
are simply the hard-earned fruit of their obstinate and 
heroic resistance; that he is willing to raise Hungary 
out of the dust only to save the existence of Austria 
as a first-rate Power. Under such circumstances, it is 
quite natural that they should adhere closely to the privileges 
with which they are endowed by their long dormant but never 
forgotten constitution, and should decline to embark without 
landmark or compass upon the wide sea of political discussion. 
They justly feel that to the existence of the constitution, and 
to the fact that it has through a long period of depression 
afforded a rallying cry and a basis of action to the nation, they 
owe their present advantageous position; and they wisely 
refuse to let go the substance until they obtain some security 
that the offered equivalent is something more than a shadow. 
The key-note of the address which has been agreed to by the 
committee of the Lower House of the Diet is the demand for 
an acknowledgment by the Emperor-king of the “ continuity 
of rights.” Confess, they say, that all which has been done in 
Hungary since 1848 has been in violation of law; replace in 
its integrity the constitution which, with the aid of Russia, 
you destroyed; restore to us the independence of which we 
were unjustly deprived—and then we will consider what altera- 
tions in the constitution may be necessary in order to meet the 
exigencies of the times, and to maintain unimpaired the close 
and intimate relations which have so long subsisted, and which 
we wish still to subsist, between Austria and Hungary. This is 
not merely an intelligible, but it is, in the main, a perfectly 
legitimate demand, and one which may be justified on the 
clearest grounds of expediency. The Magyars are quite right 
in refusing to consider the relations between themselves and 
the other nationalities until they have vindicated their own 
position, and have obtained a full acknowledgment of their 
independent existence as a nation, and of their perfect equality 
with the other members of the empire. So far we go along 
with M. Deak and his friends, who are only obeying the dic- 
tates of ordinary prudence in wringing from their Sovereign 
all that they want before they consent to give him what he 
wants. We find no fault with their course of action; our 
misgivings relate to the ultimate objects which they seem to 
have in view. It cannot be denied that the address in 
question betrays a desire to place Hungary in a position 
which she has never yet occupied, and to extort concessions 
which are neither warranted by the constitution as it existed 
before 1848, nor consistent with the integrity of the Austrian 
empire. This document abounds with the most lavish profes- 
sions of loyalty towards the Sovereign, and with the most 
emphatic protestations of an intention to maintain intact the 
ties which bind Hungary to the countries with which it has 
been so long connected. But it clearly points to measures 
which would make those ties merely nominal, and would render 
them liable to be snapped asunder by the slightest strain. 
Hungary was no doubt independent in a certain sense in the 
days of Maria Theresa. But the independence which she then 
enjoyed was of a very qualified kind, and was practically 
limited and controlled by the power of the Crown. While the 
Sovereign directed at pleasure the foreign policy, and wielded 
as he chose the military resources of the kingdom, there was 
no danger in leaving the Diet theoretically supreme. The 
person of the Sovereign was in those days a sufficient tie 
between Austria and Hungary, because the power of the 
Sovereign was in both countries practically predominant in all 
but affairs of a strictly local character. But if the Hungarian 
Diet is now made theoretically supreme, it will also be supreme 
it point of fact. It will, unless its powers are expressly 
restricted, have a foreign, a financial, and a military policy of its 
own, which may, but which also may not, agree with that 











adopted by the Austrian Reichsrath or the Tyrolese Assembly, 
That all these countries have a common Sovereign will amount 
to nothing, if each is to be placed in the possession of a respon- 
sible Ministry, discharging the functions and invested with the 
influence of an English Cabinet. There will in reality be as 
many sovereigns as there are crowns or sets of ministers; and 
it is quite within the range of possibility that while the Arch- 
duke of Austria is waging war with the Italians, the King of 
Hungary may be their ally, and the King of Bohemia 
may be neutral in the strife. This is so plain that the 
Magyar statesmen admit that something must be done to 
insure the common action of the different limbs and members 
of the empire. But, so far as we. understand them, they are 
obstinately set against the only means which can be effectual. 
They protest against any infringement of the “ autonomy ” of 
the nation, and insist that everything else shall be subordinated 
to its maintenance. In other words, they will not allow the 
will of Hungary to be overridden by that of any other nation- 
ality, or by the will of all the nationalities combined. They 
admit the existence of common affairs, but they refuse to accept 
the necessity of common action. It would be premature to 
pronounce decidedly upon their policy until we are in posses- 
sion of the propositions which they promise to lay before the 
Emperor in regard to this cardinal point; but the address 
certainly does not encourage us to hope that they will consent 
to form part of a general Parliament of the Empire. Such a 
Parliament might, and should, be restricted to a comparatively 
limited sphere of action. It ought not to be allowed to meddle 
with purely local affairs, or, indeed, with any as to which 
diversity of practice in the various countries is consistent with 
the integrity of the empire. But, unless there is an assembly 
which has the power to lay down and enforce a common foreign, 
financial, and military policy upon the whole of the States, it 
is obviously impossible that they should hang together. The 
Hungarian notion seems to be that it would be possible to 
effect the object in view by conferences and negotiations be- 
tween the responsible ministers of the different countries. So 
long as everything went on smoothly, and everybody was of 
the same opinion, such a system might work. But what 
would happen when differences arose? Clearly, in the absence 
of any supreme authority, each country would take its own 
course, and there would be an end of the Austrian Empire. 
Although, therefore, we approve the conduct of the Magyars 
in insisting upon their right to deal as an independent nation 
with the problem before them, we do not approve the use which 
they seem likely to make of their power. As Englishmen, we 
are, perhaps, not without a certain bias in favour of Austria, 
Our interests lead us to wish that there should be as many 
powerful States as possible on the Continent. Austria has 
often been our ally in times past; and there is every reason to 
think that the relations between the two countries might be 
still more intimate in future if she would only get rid of her 
protective tariff, and abandon Venetia to the kingdom of Italy. 
Towards a constitutional Austria we can have none but the 
most friendly feelings; and it would be unjust if we did not 
acknowledge and appreciate the sincerity and fidelity with 
which Francis Joseph has of late years laboured to amend the 
errors and mistakes of himself and his predecessors. But our 
reasons for wishing well to such an Austria as we have 
described are as nothing to those which should have weight 
with the Hungarians. Admitting that they might preserve their 
independence if they were detached from Austria, they would make 
but a petty state, without influence in the councils of Europe, 
and exposed at every instant to the pressure of their more 
powerful neighbours. Their position as citizens of a great 
state would certainly be far more flattering to their pride; it 
would be both more dignified and more secure. Nor can we 
admit that their liberties would be endangered by consenting 
to yield obedience to a common parliament. They do them- 
selves injustice in thinking that they would exercise a small 
influence on the deliberations of such a body. On the contrary, 
both the number of deputies which they would be entitled to 
send to it, and the conspicuous political ability which their 
leading men have always displayed, would secure to them at 
least a fair share of power. ‘There is no reason to think 
that the other nationalities regard them with hostility, oT 
are at all inclined to combine against them; and although 
it would of course now and then happen that Hungary, like 
every other State of the empire, might be obliged to consent to 
measures of which she did not approve, that is a disadvantage 
which must always counterbalance the advantages of combina- 
tion amongst individuals or nations. We have no great 
expectation that these views will find favour with the Magyar. 
Still we will not entirely abandon the hope, that when they 
have once more been placed in possession of their full con- 
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stitutional rights, they will forget past causes of difference and 
distrust, and will take a large and practical view of the present 
situation. If they do not, they will leave Francis Joseph no 
alternative but to consent to the dismemberment of his empire, 
or to return once more to a system of arbitrary government. 
It is difficult to say which course would be more disastrous, 
but it is easy to guess which would be adopted. Under the 
misfortunes and the sufferings of the last few years, the Hun- 
garians have had the sympathy of liberal Europe; but that 
sympathy would certainly not be extended to those who refuse 
to recognise the exigencies of their time, and reject any form 
of freedom except that which is exactly in accordance with a 
particular pattern. 








THE CATTLE PLAGUE. 


Tae first measure of the new Parliament is already under 
its consideration. That political party which proclaims 
its expectation of being swamped by an extension of the 
suffrage, has at least on this occasion succeeded in making its 
sufferings and wants take precedence of all other business. 
Two nights already, with large portions of other nights, have 
been devoted to the cattle plague. And in passing, we may 
remark that there does not appear any probability that an 
alteration of the representation would have abridged or damped 
this freedom and fervour of agricultural speech. The counties, 
however low the franchise may be brought, will always have 


their prime interests centering in corn and cattle. But the | 
proposed measures contain one provision, and that a main one, | 


on which town and country must inevitably be divided, what- 
ever their basis of representation. When indiscriminate 
slaughter of all diseased animals is ordained, and discretionary 


slaughter of all possibly infected animals is permitted, with | 
the incitement in both cases of partial compensation, the | 
question rises, who shall pay the compensation. It is true | 


that the bullock interest have considerably abated their pre- 
tensions on this head since Parliament met. We hear 
but faint echoes of the cry which prevailed so loudly in the 
rural districts, that the cattle plague is a national calamity, to 


be met by national measures, and compensated out of national | 
funds. It would, indeed, have been a strong proposition to | 


have enunciated that farmers and landlords, who, up to 
this date, have lost just one per cent. of the estimated amount 
of that portion of their capital which is invested in horned 
cattle, should be reimbursed by the shopkeepers and the fund- 
holders. So,abashed bythe consciousness that such a claim would 
meet but a grim response from the representatives of districts 
which had been desolated by the cotton famine, or of towns 
ruined by the incursion of French ribbons, or of paper-makers 


driven to destitution by free paper and dear rags, or even of | 


cities which are paying a good deal more than one per cent. 


extra for their beef and their milk, the claim to national com- | 


pensation has not been made. But even the modified proposal 
that slaughter should be encouraged out of the county rate, has 
been strongly controverted by the borough members and the 
political economists, led by Mr. J. S. Mill. They have argued, 
and with reason, that the enhanced prices go ultimately into 


the pocket of the owners of the cattle that are to be saved by | 


such @ measure, and that it is they who should alone con- 
tribute to its cost. But however this question may be 
settled, it seems pretty clear that the country interest must be 
content with having its work done for it chiefly at its own 
cost, with having those orders against locomotion made 
universal which it had already been permitted to enact 
locally, and with a power to order the slaughter of all infected 
herds, compensation being provided for either out of the 
county rate or out of a tax on cattle, to take the place of the 
Premiums of voluntary associations. 

The practical result will be to give a fair trial to the efficacy 
of the “ stamping-out” system. What has been practised in 
Aberdeenshire with so much success may now be tried in other 
counties where there has not been the energy to exercise the 
means which the Aberdonians found sufficient. And it will 
undoubtedly be well that the experiment should be tried on this 
wider scale. It is possible that the peculiar climate, soil, or 
other conditions of the northern county may have given it 
advantages which elsewhere may make the same remedy less 
efficacious. The extraordinary subtilty of the infection has 
indeed been proved, even in Aberdeenshire, by the renewed out- 
break of the plague time after time when a period of several 
weaks of entire immunity had intervened. In such cases it 
a been traced to the wind blowing over the graves of the 
) aughtered animals, or to some neglected article which had 
en In contact with them, and had afterwards been brought 
‘nto connection with sound animals, It is plain that with such 





| Persistence in the quality of bearing infection, we cannot expect 

that the most unlimited use of the power of slaughtering will 
be all at once efficacious. Still it is certain that the adoption 
of the system will at least add to our knowledge of the nature 
and conditions of the disease, and thus, whether wholly suc- 
cessful or not, will be of service to us hereafter. 

But it would be matter for regret if the belief that the disease 
can only be extirpated by such extreme measures were to cause 
us now to abandon all effort to subdue it by less expensive 
agencies. Even at the moment when the slaughtering measure 
stands for discussion, we are reminded on many sides that the 
plague is not always fatal, nor, indeed, always even serious. 
Cases are now beginning to be recorded in many of the country 
papers, in which wide districts, once ruthlessly decimated, are 
now free from all trace of the scourge. From others comes the 
news that though the disease still appears, it is now so much 
milder that the larger proportion, in some cases the whole, of 
the animals attacked recover. Thus Mr. Dyce Nicol, the 
member for Kincardineshire, tells how in one farm the use of 
salt with the food, during some weeks previous, so improved 
the constitution of the beasts, that though ultimately seized, 
they all threw off the disease. And we hear of the same result 
in many other farms in which the particular remedy of salt had 
not been employed, but in which there had been attention to 
cleanliness, and a moderate use of various disinfectants and tonics. 
Then there is the nauseous compound of onions, garlic, and 
assafootida, prescribed by Mr. Worms, which has saved numerous 
herds already, notably within the last week that of Lord Leigh, 
though not administered till the disease had made a firm lodg- 
ment, and had proved itself to be of a virulent type. Nay, 
_ even in regard to vaccination, it has been contended that the 
condemnation of it as an entire failure may have been too 
hasty, since in a number of instances it does seem to have 
exercised a prophylactic or modifying influence, and cases of 
failure occur even in its use in the human subject. And it has 
been fairly enough contended that few even of those who have 
the most entire confidence in it as a general preservative 
against small-pox, would like to expose themselves to the 
crucial test of submitting to keep company with small-pox 
patients in a close room for days and nights together, or to be 
inoculated with pure small-pox matter taken from a virulent 





| Case, 


There is, of course, no doubt that, simultaneously with this 
mitigation in some quarters, the plague is still raging furiously 


| in others, and that in no place can any absolutely specific remedy 


be said to have been discovered. But then this does not affect 
| the possibility that its nature may be such (and in this respect 
| only resembling many other diseases of like character) that it 
| tends to grow gradually less severe and more amenable te 
_ treatment after it has, for a certain time, been in full progress. 
| For it is at present most violent in the districts last of being 
attacked, and its fury seems most decidedly spent in the 
| districts where it first appeared. Within the metropolitan 
| limits, for instance, the weekly average of new cases is now 
| very small; in Edinburgh, where the disease came early and 
| smote heavily, it has entirely disappeared. The second report 
| of the Cattle Plague Commissioners confirms this fact. These 
| gentlemen, by lumping together all the cases from the com- 
| mencement, seem to make out that only 11 per cent. are now 
| recovering. But if the cases for January alone, about 47,000, 
are taken, the recoveries during that month will be found to 
be above 7,000, or above 15 per cent., which compared with the 
5 per.cent. of the earlier months, shows a very marked modifi- 
cation, which there is reason to believe is becoming daily more 
decided. And it is certainly desirable that, wherever the plague 
has become so far milder as to admit of a tolerable average 
| of recoveries, we should still persist in seeking to find out 
| means of cure, or of aiding nature to recover, rather than 
| resort to the method of indiscriminate slaughtering, which 
| may or may not be successful in extirpating infection, but 
| which certainly cannot instruct us in any other method of 
| treatment than the poleaxe. 
| It is beginning also to be confessed that in other matters 
than those of the mere question of kill or cure we must be 
| content to leave something of discretion to local authorities. 
| Where the disease does not, throughout a whole county for 
instance, exist at all, it would be absurd to enforce the j r»hibition 
against locomotion. Regard must also be had to local pecu- 
| liarities of pasturage or system, which make it in some districts 
imperative that means should be allowed for getting beasts for 
_ grazing from the healthy breeding districts. And, indeed, in 
| the breeding districts we should speedily establish a destruction 
of the race by want of food if we were absolutely to forbid 
them exportation of their stock. Again, in districts where the 
| system of small holdings or small herds prevails, provision 
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must be made for allowing the cows to be conveyed to the 
bulls, if we would not extirpate the race as well as the disease. 
Government, it is clear, can never adapt its general measures 
to all these various requirements, and if it attempted to 
enforce one unbending rule it would only invite evasion, for 
the local authorities would wink at its neglect. So that, im 
spite of the cry for uniformity, we shall beyond a doubt see in 
a few weeks the widest local diversity again prevailing. A 
result which we do not pretend to regret, since in that time 
some experience of the utility of the rule will have been gained, 
and undoubtedly absolute and universal enforcement of one 
fixed rule for a longer time would speedily cause a loss to the 
community tenfold greater than has yet accrued through the 
operation of eight months of disease, combated only by local 
action. 

Of the interests of the consumer we have not spoken, because 
we do not think in any practicable arrangement they will be 
materially affected, except indeed by panic. The Times has 
made itself conspicuous for inveterate ignorance by reiterating 
twice weekly during the last two months that the only system 
proper for civilization is that of “the butcher to the ox,” 
instead of the system of “the ox to the butcher.” The writer 
who is so proud of this phrase has probably been invited to 
look over some model farm, where the custom is to fatten a 
given number of beasts at one or two fixed periods, and then 
to sell them off and replace them. In such a case as this it 
might not be difficult to make a bargain with the wholesale 
meat merchant, and so to have a butcher sent out and the 
whole herd slaughtered at once. But in the majority of cases 
the farmer has only a small number of animals at one time fit 
for the butcher, or from the state of the markets, or of his own 
stock or stores, he finds it convenient to sell only one or two at 
a time. And when by the abolition of live markets, as the T'tines 
recommends, and the resort to a single invited butcher (all 
whose travelling expenses must be added to the price of the 
meat), the farmer is deprived of the benefits of competition, it 
is easy to see that both the public and the grower will suffer, 
to the profit of the butcher alone. This, in fact, is the very 
reason why meat is at this moment so dear in the shops, while 
so cheap in the fattening sheds. It is no answer to this objec- 
tion to say, that the dead meat may be sent to the market and 
will bring the market price. <A living beast may be brought 
back ifthe market is bad, dead meat must be sold for what it 
will bring, for it will notkeep. This incapacity of being stored 
so as to await a fair market, and defeat an unfair combination 
of the purchasers, is what distinguishes meat from any other 
commodity, and raises to the pitch of sublimity the incompe- 
tence of the ingenious inventor of the phrase “the butcher to 
the ox,” as the panacea for all the farmer’s troubles. 








SENSATION HARPIES. 


Tue most remarkable deed in connection with the preservation 
of life from shipwreck that has been recorded in the annals of 
the present century, and, perhaps, in those of all time, was 
that of Grace Darling, who, early on the misty and tem- 
pestuous morning of September 7, 1838, with the sole aid of 
her father, and in a common boat, rescued eight men and one 
woman from the wreck of the Forfarshire steamer. The 
conduct of this girl of twenty-three, both at the time of the 
event and during the more trying period that made her the 
theme of just celebrity, was in perfect accordance with the 
poetical beauty of her name. Like the similarly sweetly- 
named Florence Nightingale, Grace Darling proved herself to 
be “a perfect woman;” and, in the true ingrained nobility of 
her nature, rose immeasurably superior to those petty vul- 
garisms and teapot presentations of which she was made the 
subject. Even the outermost of the Farn islands and her 
own veil of modesty could not hide her from the unwelcome 
attentions of an obtrusive public, who struggled to her presence 
much in the same way that the hundred and eighty novi 





homines of the faithful Commons jostled each other in their | 


selfish strife for precedence at the bar of the House of Lords, 
and their desire to obtain foremost places, from which to have 
a good look at the Queen. But the Longstone Rock was 
too remote and difficult of access for the common mob, who 
yearned to have their stare at the heroine, and to be able to 
say with their betters that they too had set eyes on Grace 
Darling. And, in this nation of shopkeepers, nothing is ever 
demanded without some sort of agents rising up to promise a 
supply. But, beyond all gifts of teapots and watches, the 
publicity that sought to vulgarize Grace Darling’s heroism 
had surely reached its culmmating point when the sensation 
harpies, in the shape of London theatrical managers, 





_ lowered, about twenty persons were standing round, waiting 


| jumped into the port cutter and pushed her off. wivh her 
swooped | passengers.” 





down upon her on that far-off Longstone, and sought to foul 
and defile her deed to their own greedy purposes, To their 
grovelling minds it seemed as though they asked but a small 
thing of her; for they did not require her to speak, but merely 
to sit for three minutes in a sham boat, pitching by the 
machinist’s art on a canvas sea; and for this she would be paid 
a princely sum at more than one theatre. To have accepted 
such offers would have secured a fortune to a girl in her 
humble position of life. But Grace Darling, true to herself, 
would not drag her name and fame through the dirt; she 
shrank from being gaped at by a mob, and she recoiled from 
the harpies’ proposals, thereby retaiging her exalted position of 
a true heroine, instead of degrading herself to the low level of 
a sorry actress of burlesque. 

Her world-renowned deed, her conduct, and the modest 
manner in which she preserved intact the virgin purity of her 
fame when it was so powerfully assailed by sensation -harpies, 
have been forcibly recalled to our memory by the way in which 
a portion of the nineteen survivors of the London have per- 
mitted themselves to be seized upon by the sensation harpies 
of the present day. The features of King, the coxswain of the 
port cutter, and of the rest of the crew that escaped-in it, 
have already been familiarized to us by carte-de-visite portraits, 
extensively advertised and largely displayed in the windows of 
dealers in photographic novelties. But, not resting satisfied 
with this recognised method of satisfying the public curiosity, 
King and five of his fellow seamen have hired themselvés out 
to be stared at each night, for ten minutes, by an Hast-end 
theatrical audience. For the, last fortnight the daily papers, 
in their advertisements of the metropolitan places of entertain- 
ment, have shown us that six persons who so lately trod the 
planks of the London steamship, do not shrink from treading 
the boards of a London theatre, in order to satisfy the craving 
appetite for novelty of a vulgar mob. At the Britannia 
Theatre, Hoxton, not only are its audience treated with a 
pantomime, and the respective performances of “ Olmar, 
the king of gymnasts,” and “Johnny Day, the champion 
walker, aged 9} years,” but also to the sight of “Mpwohn 
King,” who, with five “survivors from the wrecked ship 
London, will appear on the stage.” Whether theydo anything 
more than walk on to the stage and then walk off it agaim after 
they have stood awhile to be looked at, we are not told, Hor ar 
we curious to know. But to think of the heartrending-ho 
of that terrible catastrophe, and then to reflect. that,<swathin 
a month, a little month,” one-third of its survivors cam’thus 
seek the glare of the footlights and the cheap applause 
of a theatre jars sadly on the feelings, and tends to g@eociate. 
the closing grandeur of the solemn tragedy with thé yobtru- 
sive vulgarities of burlesque. Yet ought we hare to 
condemn King and his associates for this pantomimig $f 
formation from pathos to bathos? and should we scorm their 
inability to appreciate their true position, or resist the tempta- 
tion of thrusting themselves forward as the melodramatic heroes 
of the hour? Ought we not rather. to pity them. for having 
fallen into the clutches of the sensation harpies, who, out of 
that terrible shipwreck, could see their way to a good stroke 
of business with their own peculiar garbage? No doubt, ere 
this, some very pretty pickings have been made from King and 
his comrades. ' 

Now, it was all very well for men like Sayers and Heenan 
to show themselves in public, and to make what markeb they, 
could out of their late encounter ; for, besides being the genuine 
heroes of the Farnborough fight, they had unusual muaseular 
developments to parade; thews, sinews, belts, badges, and medals 
to exhibit; and, finally, they engaged in a harmless bout.of fisti- 
cuffs, from which the delighted spectators could form a slight 
idea of the thwackings and sledge-hammer hits of their actual 
contest. In all this there was nothing very unreasonable, 
however vulgar it might be. But the group of sailors who 
nightly appear on the stage of the Britannia Theatre are 
merely ordinary people, who have gone through an extra- 
ordinary peril, from which they were mercifully delivered. 
fact, according to the testimony of young Edwards, the gallant 
midshipman, King and his fellow-performers would never hav 
been spared for their theatrical engagement, had they nob at bs 
critical moment successfully practised a ruse, thus d 
in Master Edwards’ evidence at the official u 
February 5 :— “ 
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“When the port cutter in which they left the ship wall 
in; and, fearing that the boat would be swamped, King; 


persuaded them them to go away, and try to get out the 
iron pinnace. As soon as they were got fairly away, King 
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The young midshipman jumped from the mizen-shrouds into 
the boat as it was being pushed off; and then, with an old 
head on his young shoulders, at once took measures to prevent 
the crew from making themselves drunk with the three bottles 
of brandy that had been placed on board. The captain’s fears 
had already set the same way, and had led him to dissuade 
Mrs. Owen from entering the boat, because “there might: be 
drunken sailors on board.” Now, self-preservation is un- 
doubtedly a leading law of nature, and no one will grudge to 
King and his stage comrades any notoriety they may seek to 
gain from their wonderful deliverance. A living dog is often 
accounted better than a dead lion. The saved boat’s crew, 
obeying natural instincts, made a desperate clutch at life; and 
they succeeded in an attempt as hazardous as that, wherein 
he, who was clinging midway up the face of a sea-washed 
cliff, had to leap out to the dangling rope that had swung away 
from his grasp. The boat’s crew were saved, and its coxswain 
and five of his companions testify their thankfulness by a 
“starring” engagement at the Britannia Theatre as the heroes 
of the London. Alas! its truest heroes were those whom their 
fellow men will never more see—its captain, its third officer, 
young Angel, and all on board who died at their posts of duty, 
whether that duty was to pace the deck, to stand by the 
engine, to pray with the prayerful, or to clasp the wife or 
child in a last embrace. And there was the actor, too—not 
the amateur star like “ Mr. John King and the five survivors ” 
—but the real, professional actor, playing his last part, and 
that the hero; working, so long as labour seemed to be not in 
vain; and then, waiting with calm composure, well knowing 
that the great tragedy was nearing its close, that the last 
scene of all was come, and that the dark curtain of Eternity 
was about to fall and to leave him behind the scenes of 
mortality. He, too, even in death, has been seized upon by 
the sensation harpies, and the waxen effigy of the stately 
presence of Mr. G. V. Brooke has been added to the Tussaud 
Valhalla, in company with Charlotte Winsor, Southey, and 
all the latest novelties in murder and horror. 

Where is this harpyism to end? Even the Lambeth Work- 
house janitor, “ Daddy,” is not too insignificant for a prey. The 
amateur “ casual” gives him a fleeting fame, and the harpies, 
scenting it from afar, quickly swoop upon him. For five 
shillings—the pauper’s crown alike of victory and rejoicing— 
“ Daddy” is carried off to be photographed; and his captors 
spread his ‘fame abroad by advertisements like to this, which 
appeared in the Atheneum of Feb. 10— 


7 [J4??¥-” 


“ TyADDY.”—Post free 12 stamps. The CARTE DE VISITE, 
just out, of this kind old man. Vide ‘‘A Night-in the Workhouse.” 
The truthful description of this wonderful narrative is confirmed in the perso 


n 
of this benevolent old man, No Album is COMPLETE IN CRLEBRITIES 
without “ DADDY.” 





And to this complexion we have come at last! No album is 
complete without “Daddy”! People who would not touch the 
real “ Daddy ” with a pair of tongs will now place that “kind 
old man,” that “ benevolent old man,” in their carte-de-visite 
album of “celebrities.” Is not this enongh “to outrage high 
heaven,” and to make us emulate King Lear himself:in wild 
apostrophes and rash denunciations? And it is: with such 
garbage as this that the sensation harpies would disgust us! 
Yet, perchance, “ Daddy” himself is somewhat of a victim. 


Out of the five shillings for which he sold himself, he made two | 


days of holiday, and then returned to his workhouse post, but 
only to “ discharge himself” the next day. And now it turns 
out that the “benevolent old man ” has been engaged to take a 
non-speaking part in that “ new sensation drama, ‘ The Casual 
Weed or, Workhouse Life,” which has been produced at 
which, we suppose, “ Daddy’s” celebrated bath is included. 
Verily, what with dramas, carte-de-visites, wax figures, and 
stage appearances, our sensation harpies glut themselves on 
the heroes of the hour. 
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PAINTING A PAUPER. 


b Tue metropolis sets fashions, and the provinces copy them ; 
ut not always faithfully. Discrepancies, divergences, and 
additions must be looked for in the provincial imitations of 
metropolitan modes. The fashions of dress and undress that 
nua set by Lambeth and other London workhouses are copied 
Rs similar institutions in the country, not always as mere 
Pp we counterfeits, but occasionally marked with bold strokes 
of Originality. One would have imagined that the ceremony 
attendant upon the investiture of the bath, a& prescribed by 
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@ Marylebone Theatre, with “great scenic effects,” in / 


the authorities of the Poor-law Board, had been reduced te its 
naked simplicity; and that country officials could scarcely 
deviate from the form of the town pattern. But in that busy 
seat of manufacture, which has been called “the toy-shop of 
Europe,” they are accustomed not only to originate new 
devices, but to alter the appearance of old shapes so as to 
endue them with the attractive gloss of novelty ; and as the 
pauper, in and out of his bath, is, just at this time, an article 
much in request, the authorities of the Birmingham workhotse 
have taken advantage of the popularity of this pauper figure 
to bring him before the public in a new fashion. After his 
bath and nude promenade, they present him with a coat; but it 
is the coat of the ancient Briton ; for it is a coat of paint. In 
short, they take their naked pauper and paint him! which 
painting appears to be executed with nothing of pre-Raffaelitish 
care, but in the broad slap-dash style of Turner’s latest period. 
Papier-maché painting is a Birmingham trade; but, perhaps, 
potichomanie and decalcomanie have gone somewhat out of 
fashion; or we might have suggested to the Poor-law guardians 
that their painted paupers might be made still more effective 
by their nude bodies being treated as lay figures and made the 
surfaces for the brilliant display of either of those drawing- 
room arts. It is to be hoped that the Birmingham authorities 
have secured their patent, and that it will not be infringed by 
spurious imitations at other unions. 

This latest workhouse novelty of a painted pauper has been 
introduced to the public through the medium of an inquiry 
held yesterday week, February 9th, at the Birmingham Work- 
house, touching the death of George Roberts, upon whom an 
inquest had been held on the previous Tuesday, and who had 
been an inmate of the workhouse from the 17th to the 22nd of 
January. It appeared from the evidence adduced by his 
widow, his son, and the workhouse officials, that the history 
of the deceased’s latter days was as follows :—George Roberts 
was fifty years of age, and a porter by trade; he was not in- 
firm, and could work in the summer, but could not do much in 
the winter ; his breathing was very bad, his chest painful, and 
he was, in fact, in an advanced stage of consumption. Becoming 
worse, he sought the shelter of the workhouse ; and, being too 
ill to walk there, had to be taken in a car. A surgeon saw 
him, and he was stripped and put into a bath, from which he 
went, stark naked, across a yard; and, after that, still naked, 
he was taken to “the Itch Ward,” where his pauper attendant, 
John Harding, who had held his office nearly twelve 
months, handed him over to another pauper whom Harding 
calls “ Mr.” Williams. This “ Mr.” Williams, having placed 
him in a standing posture before a fire, then and there 
proceeded to “ paint him,”—not, however, after the fashion of 
Mr. Penry Williams and other painters from the Academy 
model, but in the style and with the method of the ordinary 
house-painter. When the artist of the establishment had 
completed his work, he did not allow it to be hidden by any 
covering of flannel shirt or more artistic drapery of rug, but 
compelled Roberts to lie down naked on “ an itch bed,” a species 
of couch which must have been some degrees more repulsive 
even than that tenanted by the amateur “ casual” at 
Lambeth. The bed was a straw mattress, of which his wife 
said, in her evidence, “they took him from the fire and put 
him on some straw, without a shirt. He lay there two nights 
with only two bits of matting to put over him. He said there 
was only about six pounds of straw in the mattress. He lay 
there shivering for two nights. He said he could pick up the 
mattress with one hand and throw it anywhere.” He was 
then bathed again and placed in another ward. “ We bathe 
two persons in one bath, and only one in the itch bath,” said 
“Mr.” Williams; and we trust that the considerate artist spoke 
the truth. In the second ward Roberts remained two days, 
and appears to have been made somewhat more comfortable 


than he was in “the Itch Ward,” where, on his first night, 


he had nothing to eat from his admission at six o'clock on 


the Wednesday afternoon till the following morning, and, as 


his wife testifies, “he said he thought he should have eaten 
his fingers.” On the fifth morning he was sent into the stone- 
yard to break stones. “ Fall out,” said Smith, the yardsman, 


| and let us see what you can do.” It was not much. “I 
| shovelled two shovelfuls into the wheelbarrow,” said Roberts 


to his wife, “and thought I should be choked.” Finding 
himself unable to work, “I called ont,” he said, “to Mr. 
Smith, ‘I cannot do this,’ and in reply Smith said, ‘D—n 
it, you must have your discharge.’”  Smith’s evidence, of 
course, is of the non mi vicordo class; he has “no recol- 
lection” of “an inmate of the name ef Roberts;” he “does 
not remember a man refusing to break -stones;” “has no Te- 
collection of a man putting two shovelfuls into a barrow and 
refusing to do more,” &c. Roberts thought it best to comply 
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The progress of art education has led to an almost universal 
appreciation, not only of excellence in painting and sculpture, 
but of good design in the familiar objects of household use by 
which we are surrounded. The pottery of ancient Greece— 
the exquisite forms of early Venetian glass—the tarsié 
and cabinet work of medizwval France and Italy are no 
longer regarded as mere bric-d-brac, but as chaste specimens 
of manufacture worthy of modern imitation. The labours of 
Wedgwood and Minton in ceramic art, of Hardman and Hart 
in the production of metal work, the researches of Winston in 
the department of stained glass, of Pugin in the design of 
furniture, of Digby Wyatt in the history of textile fabrics, and 
the efforts of modern goldsmiths to reproduce the classic 
jewellery of Rome—all point to the fact that a period has 
arrived when museums may be visited not merely to gratify 
the curiosity, but to inform the judgment of those who inspect 
their contents. And if a revolution in the history of art has 
necessitated a change in the character of such repositories, the 
| progress of science demands it in no less a degree. The time * 
was when a perusal of “ Mangnall’s Questions” or “ Joyce's 


with Smith’s advice, so “he came away there and then, with 
a strong Irishman,” a few minutes after nine in the morning, 
appearing “ pretty well, only for his breath.” Eleven days 
after, on February Ist, he died. According to medical testi- 
mony his death was not consequent upon his five days of 
workhouse experience, and therefore, in this respect, the case 
against the workhouse is virtually at an end, although the 
inquiry stood adjourned until yesterday, the 16th, when, doubt- 
less, the evidences of the existent mismanagement in the 
Birmingham Workhouse would be fully dealt with. 

But without going further with the case than it now stands, 
there is amply sufficient in it to help to swell that cry of indig- | 
nation that has lately gone up from the public voice against | 
the so-called guardians of the poor. For, even more unfortu- 
nate than the amateur casual with that horrible pea-soup, bath | 
which he need not have taken, poor Roberts’s two days’ expe- | 
rience of “the itch bed” in “the Itch Ward,” was the result | 
of the gross mismanagement of the workhouse officials. Roberts 
had been admitted with the customary surgeon’s note, which 


ordered him to be taken to the infirmary. This note was 
handed to the pauper Harding, who, it must be borne in mind, | Dialogues ” constituted all that was necessary for an elementary 


had held his post for nearly a year, and who “cannot read.” | education in natural philosophy—when Goldsmith was regarded 
This is scarcely credible, but it is so given in his own evidence; | by young ladies and gentlemen as a profound zoological autho- 
which is also of the non mi ricordo class, for he “ has no recol- | rity, and the Megatherium appeared in the light of a fabulous 








lection of the case ”—“ don’t recollect any one lying naked but 
the usual way ”—* do not remember the deceased going across 
the yard naked,” &. And, indeed, the whole case turns upon 











monster. Nowadays every charity school-boy is better informed. 
Mechanics’ institutes have their lecturers on chemistry, on 
geology, and every department of physical science. The general 
public has learned to discriminate between Sauroids and 


this, for if Roberts had not been taken to “ the Itch Ward,” he 
would not have been painted. And so, as this man Harding | Lepidoids, between nummulites and sea-urchins—every “finish- 1 
could not read the surgeon’s note, and did not choose to take | ing ” governess is expected to impart some knowledge of botany ’ 
the trouble to get any one to read it to him, he turned poor | to her pupils and explain to them the peculiar characteristics t 
Roberts into “the Itch Ward,” as though to give him the | of gneiss and basalt. 8 
chance of catching the loathsome disease, of which he was | So when Lord Lennox, at the Society of Arts, the other Pp 
then perfectly free. “He had not the itch,” says his widow day, complained that the system of management pursued at 

plaintively ; “I was married to him twenty-seven years ago, | the British Museum did not keep pace with the spirit of the tl 
and he never had the itch nor a blemish about him.” And | age, he was by no means unjustified in his remarks. Only it le 
thus, through what may be called the deliberate ignorance of | must be remembered that the establishment is a hundred years g) 
those who should have been his friends and “ guardians,” this | old, and that a century ago no one could have contemplated M 
poor fellow, in an advanced stage of consumption, is forced to _ the changes which have since taken place, not only in the le 
walk naked in an open yard on a January night, has his naked character of the Museum itself, but in the people for whose pl 
body covered with a coat of medical paint, and then has to pass | use and enjoyment it was intended. The original collection pr 
a wretched night, on a miserable “ itch bed,” starved with cold | comprised in round numbers about 50,000 volumes and valuable dr 
and starving from hunger. | manuscripts, besides 69,352 articles of verti described in the ad 

With such a prospect before them, no wonder that the poor | catalogue. It has, however, been since enormously increased ap 
should shrink from the “ New Bastile,” and say with the man by gifts, bequests, and purchases; by the Cottonian, Harleian, Wi 
in Hood’s “ Way of the Labourer ”— | and other libraries; by the Townley Marbles, in 1812; by the go 

ae ae | Elgin Marbles, 1816; by the Lycian Marbles, obtained by Sir art 
Age, Ee Cee & Se Divot Forme | C. Fellows, 1842-6, &c. George II. presented the Royal It 
| Library in 1757; and George IV. gave, in 1823, the library lat 
That f he’s only a pauper,” is no reason why a poor fellow at | collected at Buckingham House by George IIL, consisting of un 
death’s door, as was this Roberts, should not only be cruelly | 65,250 volumes and about 19,000 pamphlets. In 1846 the Ke 
victimized by being made to tenant an Itch Ward and an itch | Right Hon. Thomas Grenville bequeathed to the Museum his “¢ 
bed, but should also be “painted” by a pseudo-doctor pauper | library, consisting of 20,240 volumes. The specimens of ancient nat 
for his imaginary complaint. art were considerably enriched during the next few years by des 
the Assyrian Sculptures, and other treasures, for which we 
ee are indebted to the researches and indefatigable energy of Mr. 
CIRCULATION OF WORKS OF ART AND SCIENCE Layard. In 1858 were added antiquities from Halicarnassts, 
; ae * | which had been obtained by Mr. C. Newton; and, in 1860, 

Ir is frequently the fate of old-world institutions to be | further relics of great value were brought from Carthage. , 
regarded by their supporters with a foolish and blind respect, | The result of all this is that although the Museum has been exe 
while they have to hear from their enemies a great deal of _ so much enlarged and remodelled as to obliterate all traces mo} 
unmerited abuse. This may sound like a paradox, but the | of its former appearance—although a new and spacious reading: con: 
mystery disappears when we remember that the mistake of | room, spanned by a dome of 140 feet in diameter, has been gral 
or tit ayo pene ge oe inate pag the necessities added—and although space is economized in every possible to ¢ 
~a = ma ge, = at the error of stern Conservatives | way, the whole building is still so overcrowded as to be almost and 

. gnore we requirements of the present. The | unavailable for purposes of study. Case after case is cramm and 
British Museum question is @ case in point. No doubt at the | with specimens of art, and natural productions are shelved The 
a i wad! ea wor : a pope valuable collection | more after the pell-mell fashion of a Wardour-street cupboard pron 
Me i ty Homne net he ae . ies a first located | than with the dignity and order which should pervade ® pows 
Seg te trae ’ 9 ns a ne “ a —, afterwards, | national collection. In the zoological department there * a. 
Pt gee eed seagate = ‘ - a = . could be | scarcely room for the animals to stand clear of each other. — rt at 
on en Neon nf ae . : “4 7 iona ~ 1 istrict for | What is the fittest remedy for such a state of things as be ~ rs 
— ~ Hae yi: - the ng es a of the word had | No doubt it is of importance to preserve intact in each na pe ) 
- op 5 the alemaed ih o r — classes of this country. Even | of the museum, and so far as is possible, a perfect and unbroke Y 

educ t was only recognised in that vague and | series of specimens. But are there not enough and to spare: wisd¢ 

general admiration which emptied the pockets of the dilettante. | “It would be hard to suppose,” said Lord H. Lennox, “ that Our ¢ 
it tg re a “collector,” but he was a collector of | there is not at present, at Bloomsbury, an infinite variety “4 our | 
i , rather than as works of art. He valued objects now stowed away and unseen, which are virtually with, 
ssid rye coon og - oe sake of their intrinsic duplicates, and which are not required there, even for a com Pi I 
gree rend _ . _ or sentimental interest | plete representation of the separate classes of science and 4 j Te 
PP A ~ x n +m ay & museum was a lounge I will boldly appeal to the various officers of the Museu™, he athens 
ie - y: " le artizan and manufacturer it was ask if they have not of their superfluity to give, at all event u _ 
practically valueless. It is unnecessary for us to point out the until they are housed in the new buildings which we have aaa 


immense change which has taken place in the social condition 


of England since Walpole’s time. | 


| 80 long promised.” In adopting this suggestion, th 


e trustees 
of the British Museum would confer a double benefit 0? 
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interests which they represent ; for while lightening their own 
galleries of what actually burdens them now, they might at the 
same time enrich many a provincial museum with these redun- 
dant examples. But Lord Lennox does not stop here. He con- 
siders that national institutions in general should be brought 
to acknowledge their position as parent institutions, and afford 
every assistance in their power to those which have been 
established in the provinces. Following the example of the 
South Kensington Museum, he would adopt the system of 
circulating pictures and works of art throughout the country 
for exhibition and the help of students—not as a gift but as a 
loan. 

Deriding the objections which would obviously be raised 
against this scheme, his lordship cited the instances of Frith’s 
“ Derby Day,” and Rosa Bonheur’s “ Horse Fair,’ which 
were by will bequeathed to the National Gallery, and which 
were yet permitted “not only to leave the country, but 
to travel round the globe, for the benefit of a distinguished 
publisher.” But this is a weak point in the lecturer’s argu- 
ment. It does not surely follow that even if the trustees 
of the National Gallery have committed a voluntary indiscre- 
tion, they are pledged to perpetuate their error. Still less 
would it follow that other institutions should imitate so bad 


an example. But to do the trustees justice we believe they | 
| chart of our islands published yearly by the Board of Trade 


had no choice in the matter. The pictures referred to were 
given to the nation indeed, but the donor had entered into a 
previous agreement with Mr. Gambart that the “ Derby Day ” 


(if not the “ Horse Fair”), should be consigned to him for | 
| tinuous line, or group resembling a huge blot. The Bristol 
| Channel is deeply darkened, and the coast between Holyhead 


public exhibition during a certain term. It is, of course, for 
the trustees to say whether that term has expired, and if so, 
why the picture is not in its place. But it was no fault of the 
trustees that it was allowed to leave the country, and we 
should be sorry to think that so dangerous and undesirable a 
proceeding would ever be drawn into a precedent. 

Lord H. Lennox quoted Mr. Ruskin as an authority on 
the “ distribution ” question, but that gentleman, in an earnest 
letter to the Times, deprecated the “fatal custom of carrying 
great works of art about the roads for a show;” and though 
Mr. Coles, of the South Kensington Museum, in a subsequent 


Government inspection of sailing vessels, large and small, in 
which the lives of thoughtless seamen and unwary landsmen 
are exposed to the mercy of the waves. Avarice and selfish- 
ness too often reign in the hearts of the owners. They perhaps, 
and they only, know that their ships are unseaworthy; nor are 
they sufficiently humane to supply them with an adequate 
number of boats and cork life-belts, which are now to be 
obtained at so cheap arate. Such craft quit the harbour amid 
cheers and with colours gaily flying, but carry within them some 
fatal defects, which, in the hour of danger, prove a far more 
formidable enemy than the wildest hurricane or the fiercest 











sea. It may be that their ground-tackle is incomplete, their 
hold is leaky, or their timbers are worm-eaten. Hence the 
number of wrecks that strew our coast annually ranges from one 
to two thousand; the lives usually lost are from six hundred 
to a thousand, and the loss of property is incalculable. Inthe 
gale off Torbay alone, on January 12th, forty-two vessels were 


| driven ashore. About a hundred and fifty souls were said to have 
| perished. One schooner, we were told, was blown ashore at 
| Goodrington, and out of ten cast on Broadsands five were 
| totally destroyed. Two were tossed in at Churston Cove, and 


the scene at Brixham, as described by Mr. Elrington, the 
Incumbent, was even more distressing. This was but a sample 
of what takes place whenever the gales are violent, and the 


bears painful testimony to the frequency of wrecks. Each of 
these is marked with a black spot, and they are sometimes so 
thickly studded, especially on the east coast, as to form a con- 


and Liverpool, and northward beyond Lytham, is also 
abundantly dotted. The most dangerous parts of all appear 
to be from the North Foreland to St. Catherine’s Point, and 
from Sherries and Lambay to Fair Head and the Mull of 
Kantyre. 1,136 lives were lost on the former line of coast 
during thirteen years, and 1,641 on the latter. The loss of 
human life, however, is comparatively small in proportion to 
that of the vessels foundered. The schooners and brigs plying 
in the coal and coasting trade are scantily manned, and hun- 


letter assured the public that such a step was never contem- | dreds of them are sometimes wrecked and broken piecemeal in 
plated, we are by no means convinced that Mr. Ruskin’s | heavy storms. It is then discovered, too late, that they were 


| 


protest was ill-timed. A permanent and national gift of 
drawings or pictures for provincial museums may be of great | 
advantage in encouraging local taste; but the temporary | 


appearance of one or two examples at irregular intervals, and | 


without a definite object, might result in more harm than 
good, while the fact of moving a delicate and fragile work of 
art from place to place would certainly expose it to injury. 
It has been rumoured that not all the pictures lent to the 
late International Exhibition at Dublin have been returned 
uninjured, and if this is the case, the authorities at South 
Kensington should be the last to advocate a system of 
“circulation” which, while it must imperil the safety of our 
national treasures, can never lend more than a transient and 
desultory aid to the art-student. 








WRECKS AND LIFEBOATS. 


THE immense advantages which attend the control of the 


more deeply than in England and under our own unrivalled | 
constitution. Yet they are not altogether without alloy, and | 
grateful as we are for the liberty we enjoy, we have often reason | 
to complain that it weakens the efficiency of government in this | 
and that particular, and leaves too many evils to be redressed 
and too many good ends to be achieved by individual exertion. 
The measures here taken for arresting the cattle plague are less 
prompt than those adopted by the prefects of a more arbitrary 
Power ; the railway charges among us are heavier and more 
Capricious than in countries where steam travelling is under 
State control ; our streets and squares are less symmetrical | 
than in places where ediles, duly appointed, speak with 
authority ; our public memorials are less orderly and magnifi- 
cent than in capitals where they are devised by the collective | 
wisdom of a cabinet; poisons are more easily procured from 
our chemists, and adulterated food is more frequently sold by | 
our bakers and grocers ; comforts are more wantonly interfered | 
with, and the lives of others are more recklessly endangered in 
this highly-favoured land than in spots where police surveillance 
18 more inquisitorial and systematic. 

It is the opinion of those who have given most time and 
attention to the subject—of such persons, for example, as 
Mr. Ballantyne and Admiral Fitzroy—that two-thirds of the 
wrecks which occur on our coasts are owing to the want of | 








executive government by the legislative body are nowhere felt | 


| and clear. 


cankered with age, and had been sailing, some seventy, some 
eighty, some ninety or a hundred years! Vessels valued at 
one or two hundred thousand pounds often go down without a 
bale or hogshead being saved, and one such ship would more 
than suffice to purchase all the lifeboats of the Royal National 
Institution. It is probable that the value of property engulfed 


| yearly by the British seas amounts to no less than two millions 


sterling. 

The moral aspect of our shores and fisheries is happily 
changed since the last century. The Zetlanders cannot now 
be reproached with reluctance to save a drowning man, and 
readiness to plunder a wreck in presence of some of the 
surviving crew. The Cornish wreckers no longer disgrace their 
county by the rapacity they exercised as late as the time of 
George II. The Board of Trade now co-operates with the 
Lifeboat Institution in its benevolent heroism, requires returns 
of all wrecks and casualties occurring in our island-waters, and 
lays a synopsis of them regularly before the Houses of Par- 
liament. The records of this Blue Book are full of melancholy 
interest, and prove how many of the wrecks we deplore might 
have been prevented—how many happen, not when the storm 
is howling, but when the sky is clear and the billows are calm ; 
not because the vessel is unsound, but because the seamen are 
not sober—because grog has raised a blind tempest in their 
brains, and taken from them the capacity and the thought of 
avoiding collisions. Thus in one return, in which 967 vessels 
were seriously damaged, and 521 totally lost, we find 339 
returned as injured by collision. In the year 1862, 141 
collisions out of 338 took place when the weather was serene 
Cannot closer inquiry be made into the cause of 
wrecks, and carelessness attended with intoxication be more 
severely punished? Much remains to be done. Even the self- 
righting, self-emptying, unsubmergible lifeboat may be brought 
to a still higher degree of perfection. Some provision may be 
made for the possible loss of oars, such as that which happened 
to the Lizard lifeboat some weeks ago. Spare oars might 
perhaps be lashed along the bottom, in case of the ordinary 





| ones being broken and unshipped. The tug-steamer, which 


tows out and back the Ramsgate lifeboat, might, as Mr. 


| Hawkins has represented, take on board the shivering, starving 


sailors whom they have rescued, instead of their being placed 


| in the lifeboat, where they must sit an hour or two still 


drenched and cold. Other temporary asylums for shipwrecked 
persons, such as light-ships, might probaly be found on the 
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waters, if the assistance afforded by Government to the Life- 
boat Institution were better organized. 

That merciful and adventurous society is the glory of 
England, as its lifeboat is the marvel of the sea. Bright with 
many-coloured paint, she looks made for soft zephyrs and 
sunny bays; yet the wildest waves boiling among the rocks 
only toss her like a cork, without damaging her gallant sides. 
She fills to the gunwales, but in a minute she empties herself. 
The metal pipes through her floor and bottom have valves 
which open downward, and let the water out, but they cannot 
open upward to let the water in. Heavy seas in succession 
strike her bows, and she rolls over, crew and all; but she has two 
air-chambers in bow and stern, and they form pivots on which 
the boat turns up, while her heavy iron keel facilitates the 
self-righting movement. The rowers, meanwhile, have on cork 
life-belts, and the boat has life-lines, or small ropes, hanging 
round her in festoons. Being all able to swim, they soon regain 
their seats, and are once more at their work of mercy. They 
are all volunteers except the coxswain, and, since the society 
was instituted, forty-five years ago, they have been the means 
of rescuing nearly 14,000 lives from destruction. Eighty-two 
gold medals, 736 silver medals, and £17,830 in cash had, two 
years ago, been distributed among them, and the number of 
rewards increases yearly in proportion to the extended operations 
of the institution. About 150 lifeboats are now stationed 


along our shores, and ready at any moment to interfere between | 


the tempest and its victims. They who man them are a 
battalion of heroes, each of whom deserves a Cross. They are 
furnished, moreover, with rockets, which, when discharged, fling 
ropes over the foundering ships; and to form an adequate idea 
of the value of these charmed vessels, we ought to picture to 
ourselves the horrors of a wreck like that of the London and 
the Borysthene. The ship strikes blindly on the rocks; an 
awful crash is heard; her ribs gape open; the boiling 
sea rages in her hold; the soldiers asleep on the deck 
start to their feet; the passengers, half-naked, rush from their 
cabins; women cling wildly to the seamen’s knees for help; 
lovers and friends passionately bid adieu; one frantic mer- 
chant puts a pistol to his brains, another calls loudly on 
God in prayer. Again and again, the vessel is convulsed; the 
tocesin sounds, but its voice is drowned by the howling wind, 
together with the shrieks and wailing of hundreds face to face 
with Death. One reverend man, with tears and faltering 
aceents, commends the sufferers to Heaven’s mercy, and then 
the ship rolls over, and the waves fill the cabins. Some cling 
to spars, some to the rigging; some hold on to a portion of 
the deck not yet under water. Boat after boat is lowered and 
broken into a thousand pieces. One brave sailor fastens a 
rope round his loins and plunges into the roaring surf. Five 
times, with more than human strength and courage, he tries to 


effect a landing, and five times he is repulsed, and sinks, faint, | 


bruised, and broken-limbed, in his restless grave. All hope is 
gone, and despair, black as the sky and remorseless as the 
hurricane, mantles all. Suddenly, a lifeboat—the type of all 
that is saving—is seen riding over the surge. The lifeboat- 





ence public opinion in matters of taste. The case of Ryan v, 
Wood will tend to confirm this impression. It is very damag- 
ing indeed, not only to Mr. Ryan, but to all his colleagues in 
that department of the press in which he has been engaged. 
Mr. Wood may have taken him too roundly to task in the 
columns of the Orchestra, and there is no doubt that his libel 
upon Mr. Ryan was coarse and unjustifiable. But though 
this is so, and though the jury have given Mr. Ryan £250 


| damages, it cannot be said that he comes out of court with an 


unsullied reputation. We cannot read the report of the trial 
without saying that, if the choice was offered us of being Mr. 
Wood, who has to pay the damages we have named, or of being 
Mr. Ryan, who has to receive and pocket them, we should 
choose the former in preference to the latter position. We 
should, indeed, much rather be Mr. Wood who has been con- 
demned to pay, than Mr. Ryan who will have the pleasure, 
such as itis, of being compensated for an injury to his character 
which still clings to it, non obstante veredicto. 

Mr. Ryan’s qualifications for musical criticism appear to be 
of the feeblest character. He admitted in the witness-box that 
he had never had any musical education : surely an indispensable 
requisite when a writer has to give an opinion not only upon 
singers, but upon what they sing. There is reason to believe, 


| however, that he was not very particular about the question of 


men in cork jackets appear about a hundred yards to wind- | 
Mr. Harrison, and Madame Lancia and Miss Pyne. At these 


ward. A line is thrown across the wreck by the rocket 
apparatus ; and cautiously, amid countless perils, the lifeboat 
itself, dropping nearer and nearer, passes under the vessel’s 
stern. The women and children are first pulled to shore, then 
the men, till all are saved. Ropes are fastened to the main- 
mast, and by means of pulleys and hawsers all that can be 
saved of the ship and cargo is rescued from utter destruction. 
Who that was delivered from the yawning deep that night will 
ever forget the vision of the lifeboat like a white speck nearing 


them in their agony on the crests of the huge thundering 
waves P 








INDEPENDENT CRITICISM. 


Tux late Angus Reach, in one of his amusing papers, de- 
scribed what was requisite to constitute a musical critic, as 
such critics go. It was not much. All that was necessary 
was to master a fair allowance of musical terms, to apply them 
with tolerable correctness—to keep clear, for example, of calling 
a contralto a soprano: no very difficult matter—and to write in 
the profound oracular style. Qualifications as slight are no 
doubt to be found in other critics besides musical ones; and it 
would be well if no graver fault was to be charged to those who 
undertake to guide the public in the matter of operas and 
plays, pictures and books. But criticism in these latter days 
has obtained a bad name upon other grounds. Truly or 
not, the impression has obtained that ignorance is not the 
only vice which can be laid to the charge of those who influ- 


competency, for he admits that in 1857 he criticised a perform- 
ance which did not take place. It is true he somewhat qualifies 
this admission, and shows that it was not an intentional 
fraud on his employers and the public; though even viewed 
by the light of his explanation it showed a looseness and 
facility of conscience, from which a truthful mind would have 
shrunk. He says that he had only just been appointed 
musical critic to the Morning Herald, and was anxious to 
do as much work as he could. But it so happened that 
on the night when the opera was to come off a lecture was 
to be delivered by Dr. Russell, the Crimean correspondent 
of the J'imes, and Mr. Ryan, eager for work, thought that he 
would criticise opera and lecture on the same night. Olearly 
it was impossible for him to do this conscientiously, unless he 
could perform the miracle of bilocation and be in two places at 
once. So he contented himself with witnessing the rehearsal 
of the opera in the morning, leaving himself free for the lecture 
in the evening, arranging, however, with a friend to meet him 
after the operatic performance and tell him how it had gone 
off. Unluckily, it was only the friend who had gone off; and 
the critique, which Mr. Ryan had written on the strength of 
the rehearsal, appeared the next day in the Morning Herald, 
describing in terms which the select few who have the good 
fortune to see that paper may remember, the success of an 
opera which unluckily was not performed. 

It is quite possible that Mr. Ryan’s critiques were equally 
valuable whether he witnessed the performance of what he 
criticised or not. But that his position as a musical critic was 
valuable to himself, if not to his readers, we cannot now doubt. 
He gave annual concerts, and at those concerts Mr. Sims 
Reeves sang for him gratuitously. On the same generous terms 
Madame Sainton-Dolby sang for him; so did Mr. Weiss and 


concerts M. Jules Benedict, prince of concert conductors, con- 


| ducted—also gratuitously. All these and other artists were 
| Mr. Ryan’s friends. They knew, indeed, that he was a musical 
| critic, but it was not for the critic they sang—only for the 


friend. His was so valuable a friendship—to himself—that 
Mr. Sims Reeves, out of pure personal admiration and liking 
for Mr. Ryan, waived his terms of thirty guineas: it was @ 
greater pleasure to him in such a case to sing for nothing. 
And so of all the other artists. Stern in the matter of pounds, 
shillings, and pence to others, their souls, and even their voices, 
rose above Incre the moment they heard that Mr. Ryan was 
going to give a concert. We do not say that they consented 
to sing for him in order to curry favour with him, and imdi- 
rectly purchase his commendations. We take it that persons 
so distinguished in their profession as the singers we have 
mentioned, would be above such a consideration, and that Mr. 
Sims Reeves spoke not only for himself but for them, when he 
said that he was not afraid of adverse criticism, but depended 
on the public. And no doubt those who have reached the top 
of the tree can afford to challenge criticism, and te be judged 
solely by their own merits. We know also that; as Mr. Bene- 
dict said, musical artists generally are very liberal in giving 
their services, “either to charities, or to private persons, whe- 
ther critics or others, who ask their services, freely, and without 
remuneration of any kind.” But this only clears them. What 
are we to think of the critic who puts himself in the position 
of being classed with operatives whose tools have been destroyed 
by a fire, with starved-out gardeners, or the needy exchequer of 
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a-lying-in institution ? The artists may not care twopence for 
his critiques, but he may have a very different opinion of their 
value. If he attempted to levy black-mail upon them, or even 
offered to exchange his praises for their singing, they would no 
doubt feel insulted, and dismiss him with contempt. But to 
put this matter on its lowest ground, and rejecting the idea 
that Mr. Ryan felt that his office of critic gave him any vant- 
age ground in securing the gratuitous services of eminent 
singers, it cannot be regarded as otherwise than disreputable 
that a critic should lay himself open to the suspicion, we will 
even say the strong suspicion, of aBusing his trust, and receiv- 
ing an annual retainer from the artists whose performances he 
has to criticise. 

Still, we cannot justify the libel published by Mr. Wood. 
There does not appear to have been any ground for the 
insinuation that Mr. Ryan levied black-mail on the singers; 
or that he was one of the “ parasites” of the musical profes- 
sion; or that in his love of “ the cellars and mean places ”—by 
which we understand unfair and underhand practices—he could 
be legitimately compared to a “ blackbeetle” or a “ cockroach.” 
Indeed the entire libel is of so wild a character, that we are 
not surprised at the heavy damages which the jury thought 
not an excessive compensation for the injury done even 
to a professional reputation which stood in so question- 
able a position as Mr. Ryan’s. Mr. Wood piled his 
indignation too high. And yet, on the other hand, it is 


easy to see how readily a man of highly honourable mind | 
officer who, however injudicious his action, was probably 


might in reprobating the union of characters so inconsistent as 
those in which Mr. Ryan appeared, exceed the limits of justi- 
fiable criticism. He might, as a musical critic himself, say, 
“ Here he is a fellow who is degrading our profession; who is 
doing his best to create the impression that in some form or 
other musical critics are open to a bribe; no language can be 
too strong to condemn a man who s0 disgraces our order; I will 
therefore not measure the terms in which I speak of him; I 
will call him ‘ a feeder on professional green stuff’; I will call 
him one of ‘ the children of darkness’ who ‘ love not the light,’ 
because it ‘not only blinds them, but enables their prey to 
escape ’; I will call him a blackbeetle ; I will grasp ‘ the spear 
of publicity’ and impale him before the world as a cock- 
roach.” But even in the highest flight of indignant virtue 


we should beget a temperance. How much better would | 
| covers a large amount of espionage, such as English people have 


it have been if Mr. Wood had anticipated the safe yet far 
more severe language of the Lord Chief Justice, in the 
imaginary comment on Mr. Ryan’s twofold character which 
he suggested in his summing up. “ Mr. Ryan has acquired 
the office of public critic, he writes in journals of exten- 
sive circulation, he criticises the performances of musical 
artists at concerts or at operas, and he is in the habit year by 
year of inviting the leading artists to sing gratuitously at con- 
certs for his own benefit, and such a system is calculated to 
prevent the possibility of his exercise of a fair, free, and impartial 
judgment upon their performances, or indirectly on those of 
others; for from a natural sense of gratitude he will be disposed 
to be favourable to those who render him such gratuitous services, 
and there will be at least a danger of his writing favourably of 


to do that which is partial and corrupt, the system is bad; but 
it must tend to engender a partial disposition in his mind, and 
also to engender a suspicion in the profession, when its exist- 
ence is known, that criticism is unjust, and that either the 
censure or the praise which is meted out is undeserved.” This 
would have been quite sufficient. The public is not so dull but 
it can tell a hawk from a hand-saw without the cursing and 


Swearing which Mr. Wood put into his article. And to dis- | 


tinguish between Mr. Ryan and critics like him, and the few 


and theatres is not a whit more difficult. 








POLICEMEN IN PLAIN CLOTHES. 


A casE was brought before the Greenwich police magistrate 
last Saturday which involves considerations of great importance 
to all who are obliged to be out late at night. At about a 
quarter-past two on the morning of that day, a policeman 
named Maddock was standing, in plain clothes, against the 
Cry stal Palace at Sydenham, when he heard steps on the path. 
He listened and watched, and by-and-by saw a marr coming 
along with a bag in his hand. He Jet him pass, and then fol- 
lowed him at a gentle walk. The stranger increased his speed ; 
the policeman did the same, and the other then began to run. 
On seeing this, the policeman also ran, and, coming up with 
the fugitive, said, “I want to speak to you.” A hurried parley 
ensued, and the officer, without stating his authority to act in 


| 








such a manner, said he wanted to know where the wayfarer had 
come from, and to see what he had got in his bag. The 
man thus challenged thought, not unnaturally, that he 
was menaced by a footpad, and, drawing a knife out 
of his pocket, stood on the defensive. . The policeman there- 
upon seized him by the collar, and, for the first time, 
produced his staff, asking, “Are you aware who I am?” 
A more timely exhibition of the truncheon, or a verbal expla- 
nation by Maddock of his right to stop and interrogate the 
pedestrian, might have prevented any mischief; but when a 
man finds himself roughly accosted by a stranger on a lonely 
| Suburban road, between two and three o’clock in the morning, 
he is very likely to get excited and alarmed, and to be unable 
to distinguish between a policeman’s staff and a garotter’s 
_ bludgeon. It was so on the present occasion. A deadly struggle 





| commenced, and the officer was so severely wounded in the arm, 
| 


chest, and abdomen, that it was found necessary during the 
day to take his deposition at Guy’s Hospital. The pedestrian 
ultimately broke from the clutches of his assailant, and, still 
evidently thinking that he was in the hands of a robber, threw 
his watch on the pavement, saying, “ Take that if you want it, 


_ but don’t do anything to me.” Being immediately afterwards 
| arrested by two other policemen in uniform, he turned out to 


be a pianist who had been playing at a party in the neigh- 
bourhood, and was then returning to his home in Upper 
Norwood. 

The case is a very grave one in many respects. A police 


doing nothing more that what he conceived to be his duty, lies 


'in danger of death; and a respectable man is committed to 
| Maidstone gaol on one of the most serious of charges. The 
_ chief blame, however, lies, we conceive, with the police autho- 


rities, in sending a coustable out on a Jonely road in the middle 
of the night, disguised, so to speak, as a private individual, 
with instructions to waylay, question, and physically obstruct, 
any one who might seem to the officer to be engaged in an 
unlawful calling, though, as in the case of Ferguson, the unfor- 
tunate pianist, he may be going about his legitimate business. 
The plain clothes’ system is becoming a dangerous nuisance. 
One might parody the words of a celebrated motion in the 
House of Commons in the reign of George III., and say that it 
“has increased, is increasing, and ought to be diminished.” It 


always found particularly distasteful; and it places the police- 
man ina position which deprives him of the unmistakable right 
of exercising his delegated authority, and almost entitles those 
whom he challenges to resist, while it leaves the consequences of 
their resistance just the same. Ferguson was not likely to guess 
that the manin the “grey top-coat and low-crowned deer-stalker’s 
hat ” who pursued him on the road from Sydenham to Norwood, 


| and ultimately collared him, was a policeman; the more pro- 


bable supposition was that he was a thief. That such was 
Ferguson’s idea there can be no doubt; and it was certainly a 
conception which the facts, on the face of them, seemed to 


| warrant. The mischief is of wider application than may at 


first sight appear. Every night there are a large number of 


those who do not do so. And granting that he does not intend | honest and worthy people making their way, at a late (or 


' rather an early) hour, from the heart of town to suburbs more 


or less remote. To say nothing of pleasure-seekers and others, 
the newspaper offices of London turn out a very considerable 
body of late workers—editors, writers, reporters, and com- 
positors—who, it seems, are at the mercy of being seized by a 


constable who gives no outward visible sign of his office, if, 


they happen to be carrying a bag. We do not see what is 
gained by such a system; we do see that it may lead to a 
vast amount of terrorism. Policemen in plain clothes are no 


educated and honourable critics who frequent the opera-houses | doubt very useful in a large crowd, where there are pickpockets 


| 
| 


to be watched ; but we fail to perceive what they can do in a 
solitary road at night which would not be much better done in 
uniform. \ 

On the other hand, we are not blind to the fact that of late 
years there has been too great a proneness on the part of 
private individuals to carry about, deadly weapons, and to use 
them precipitately. It is a custom which we believe arose at 
the time of the last garotte panic, rather more than three years 
ago, and we are sorry to find that it continues. The knife 
used by Ferguson is described as “a long-bladed instrument, 
the opening being secured by a spring at the back of the: 
handle,” and it appears that the man also threatened to shoot 
the constable, though whether or not this was a mere threat, 
is not clearly made out. A gentleman writing to the Times, 
with respect to this very affair, says:—“I am an amateur 
musician, and, being in the habit of returning home several 
evenings of the week at a late hour, have always carried a 


weapon to defend myself against the possibility of an attack 
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by garotters;” and he afterwards describes this weapon as a 
revolver. “A Late Bird,” writing to the same journal on:the 
same day, also confesses to a revolver as his pocket companion 
o’ nights; and the papers tell the following story, which we 
should think must, in combination with the Sydenham case, 
make the plain-clothes officers feel rather queer :— 


“A few mornings since, a police-constable, doing duty in the 
Victoria-road, Charlton, having had his attention drawn to the break- 
ing of glass at a gentleman’s house, proceeded through the grounds to 
ascertain the cause. On looking into the area, he perceived a cat on 
the top of a basket containing bottles. He was then leaving, when 
the occupant of the house, who had heard the noise and become 
alarmed, opened a door, and presented a pistol at the constable, at the 
same time challenging him. The constable at once called out that he 
was a policeman, and, unbuttoning a private overcoat, displayed his 
uniform tunic, thereby undoubtedly saving himself from being shot.” 


The ve eople wh th t di d to “ protect” | : 
rE aE” eo erat) per tie ued. gay A ae, | that the most satisfactory method of emasculation is to give a lazy 


themselves with revolvers and daggers are, owing to their 
nervousness and apprehension, the likeliest to use them 
rashly. The case of the surgeon who recently shot a poor 
drunken fool who had wandered into his garden at night, is a 
proof of this. Ifour “late birds” go about with an armoury 
on their persons, and our policemen are often mistaken for 
garotters, we may have a new department of well-intentioned 
manslaughter imported into the records of Old Bailey trials. 








OUR UNIVERSITY LETTER. 
OxFoRD. 


Tue recent publication of the “ Oxford Calendar for 1866” ena- 
bles us to offer a summary of the members of the University. In 
comparing the numbers in the current academical year with the 
year preceding it, it will appear that there is a steady increase of 
names on the books; not showing any startling change from the 
last reckoning, but yet sufficient to indicate the prosperity of the 
University. The colleges are subjoined in alphabetical order :— 








outage demas: ear 
MOU cil vidi vecciscie Bee” VU iikece 117 
PR bedoaddccuelsbeisetn GO * 8 Geveds 387 
Ee er ae +. {hasiea 465 
Christ Church ......... nl) . Aabees 972 
CPOE as sus abeoceces cones Se.  savaes 218 
TN hdks detewas han ues ee ees 637 
SEE “vbanth scuhicadteectst mp? - Ghee 185 
SD. dib abe cancewates Boe ti cwcbas 215 
Magdalen ............... + Fae 261 
MOET... cdncdudcdectinas off Bae é.. whabes 214 
Pe ieiiicd utiisesudnd senate BE. sdeedtis 212 
SEMEL ssecauionietantoh ues ee ee oe 418 
eee wee? caved 270 
GET Sine ispvedchcted css ae ee 314 
Oey rae es pi tale te 375 
incedhadnctaseg den yf. nedbes 343 
University ............... a psiene 318 
a ela I a Be. Sn 336 
Worcester ...........000. oe WS 318 
Halls. 
PTD. nidrsecanscnces  Pigeeoetaee 271 
AY elie PL 46 
| Ree mere oz 47 
St. Edmund ............ aes 7 
2 ae. ae ey  egthl 103 
Charsley’s Private Hall 1 ...... 7 
4,225 7,124 


The correspending totals for the preceding year were 4,006 and 
6,953 respectively. 
. _ igen ws of the University have their names on the 
ooks of more than one society, these totals may exceed th 
estimate by about 25 or 30. J spot a 


Subjoined is a Ij 
ubjoined is a list of the entrances and degrees for two years :— | service walk out as far as to St. Philip and St, James’, Those who 


(1865.) (1864.) 
Matriculations ......... i ee 476 
Masters of Arts ......... er 256 
Bachelors of Arts ...... Meee ty Misi 324 


The only falling off being in th ber of th - 
Seeded tc the HA. ioe e number of those who have pro- 


as much to the purpose to give an analysis of the composition 
of Congregation and to leave the intelligent reader to judge 
for himself. The numbers given are substantially correct, 
though some change in the arrangement of the tuition in one or 
another college might make a difference to a name here or there, 
The total number of members qualified by residence is 258, 
This total may be divided into two distinct classes. In the first 
class let us put the University Professors, the College Tutors, as 
most directly interested in the education of the place, and in the 
same list perhaps it will be more decent to add the Heads of 
Colleges and Hails, who ought to have some interest in the same 
direction. This class, consfructed, it will be seen, with the most 
charitable elasticity, numbers 126, leaving a residuum of 132, 
whose existence has to be accounted for. About forty of these are 
incumbents, curates, and chaplains ; of the remaining eighty-six, 
there is only one class which seems to require special notice, and 
that is the melancholy class of college fellows who have nothing in 
the world to do. Oxford experience has told us for many years 


man a fellowship, rooms in college, a kitchen, and a buttery at his 
disposal, and nothing to do. This section of the community is 
more utterly unfit to vote on University questions than the gentlest 
paterfamilias that ever pushed a perambulator up and down Park- 
crescent, much more unfit than if they had never been in Oxford 


at all. 
However, this is beginning to read like denunciation, and we 


| promised only to give the figures. Thus, then, it stands: Class I, 


There is a question which has been often asked—What is the | 


Oxford Congregation ? and a further question is then put, “ Is it a 
body calculated to represent fairly the educational ‘utewenta of the 
University?” The first question, being purely matter of fact, is 
easy enough to answer. Besides the few ex officio members on the 
list, Congregation includes every M.A. who has resided for a certain 
period during the past year within a mile and a half of Carfax 


hurch. It will be readily believed that a net with so large a | 


circumference must include a multitude of fishes—good, bad, 
circ and 
indifferent. But the introduction of these moral quulities trenches 


ody fit to repre- 





Heads, Tutors, Professors, 126. Class II., everybody else, to the 
number of 132. 

The controversy, which has already appeared in your columns, 
between Mr. Sandford and Mr. John Burgon, on the question of 
College Services and University Sermon, has at last reached a 
climax in Mr. Burgon’s ultimatum, which, coming from a paro- 
chial clergyman, is a very happy compound of “ bitterness and 
wrath and anger and clamour and evil speaking.” That he has the 
best of the argument, no one denies ; that he has used his victory 
even decently, no one even pretends. The last scene left Mr. 
Burgon exasperated with Mr. Kitchin’s defence of his friend, 
Mr. Sandford—a pamphlet which, probably, did not tend to 
improve the controversy ; but now the curtain rises again with 
Mr. Sandford remonstrating gently with Mr. Burgon for taking 
so much umbrage. ‘The letter which contains his remonstrance is 
marked with great forbearance and unvarying courtesy; and 
although he may not have strengthened his previous arguments, 
which are not conclusive to the general Oxford public, yet he clears 
his proposition from any imputation of selfishness on the exclusive 
Christ Church interest. Enter to him the Rev. John Burgon, 
having whet his tongue like a sword; and a few of the sharp 
sentences which have fallen from it into his pamphlet deserve to 
be immortalized for a complete Christian’s polite letter-writer. 


1. How to tell a gentleman that you cannot agree with him 
(p. 7) :— 

“ We might have differed amicably on such a subject, but for the 
selfishness of your proposal which disgusts me; its plainly mischievous 
tendency which offends me; while your coolness in expecting that I 
will either consent to a mutilated service, or else begin morning 
prayer on Sundays at the unheard-of hour of half-past nine—and all 
for the convenience of ‘ those undergraduates who are not accustomed 
to attend the University Sermon’ astonishes me quite.” 


2. A similar form, combined with moral indignation (p. 18) :— 


“ The strange effrontery of your proposal, the unmeasured conceit 
of your method even perplexes me. Forgive me for adding that the 
air of injured virtue, with which you parade your weak and very 
mischievous plan, offends me also.” 


But Mr. Burgon can extend his arrogant patronage to others 
beside Mr. Sandford—he thus sums up the peculiarities of his 
brother clergy in Oxford, and the degrees of attractiveness which 
they respectively offer. He is under the impression that there 
is a large attendance of undergraduates at parochial services here. 
He says, “Those who are drawn by simple piety and apostolic 
earnestness go to St. Paul’s. Those who are attracted by self- 
denying zeal and missionary enthusiasm resort to Mr. Chamberlain's 
or Mr. Benson’s ministrations. The lovers of a yet more ornate 


must have music in perfection go to Merton. St. Peter’s-in-the- 
East pleases by the simple propriety of its method ; the same 
parochial charm (+ Mr. Rivington) draws men to St. Giles’. There 
will always be some who, not content with the sincere milk of the 
Word, resort to the faithful ministrations of those good men, Mr. 
Christopher and Mr. Linton, for the cream.” ‘The last semtence 
seems to be a peculiarly graceful union of easy profanity with that 
“ coolness” which is so offensive to Mr. Burgon when he suspects 
its being applied to himself. However, here is a Sunday guide- 
book for Oxford published on the highest authority, But enough 
of an unpleasant subject ; suffice it to say that a difficulty that 1 
beset by many conflicting interests, and that has deeply important 
issues, ean never be settled by this method nor in this spirit, but 
only aggravated. 

The public has by this time become informed of the efforts made 
by some of the college authorities and others, who take am interest 


| in education, to include the young ladies who are growi up os 
e 


sent Oxford?” Well, some of us have our own peculiar notions — 


about that, but instead of parading private opinion it will be quite 


about Oxford in some scheme of University extension. : 
might be rational objections to a female college in Oxford, nothing 


: more has been done at present than to invite young ladies to courses 
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of lectures in ancient history, German, and French ; an eminent 
tutor and the head of a college being responsible for the first two 
subjects. The movement has our cordial wish for its success, but 
the promoters must be prepared for a good deal of banter at first, 


as the traditions of Oxford scarcely acknowledge the existence of | 
the genus Puella, except at Commemoration, and then only of | 
the variety saltans; but here we find ourselves suddenly called | 


upon to recognise publicly an indigenous variety, “cwrulea,” the 
cultivation of which promises to bring out the most devoted hus- 
bandry of the present race of Dons. But though we can afford to 
have our little sly laugh at the incongruity which our old-world 


donnishness sees in the novel movement, we don’t think the Daily | 


News ought to have been made the victim of such a bare-faced hoax 
upon the subject. Yet in the impression of the 6th inst. we are 
gravely informed, in the University Intelligence, that the success 


of these young-ladies’-classes has been so great as to induce the | 


original promoters to extend the original scheme, to which end,— 


“ Professor Conington has consented to give rudimentary lectures 
in Latin, taking Ovid (!) for his text-book; and Mr. Chandler, 
tutor of Pembroke, will give lectures in Greek, taking as his text- 
book Aristotle (!) on the Nature and History of Animals. 

“ Professor Rogers hopes at some future time to give a course of 


lectures on Political Economy, a subject of vast importance to those | 


who will in all probability be themselves the mothers of families.” 


This is almost too bad on the professors and the young | 


ladies! There is some talk of the latter evincing their gratitude 
this summer by organising croquet-classes for young gentlemen, 
but no details have as yet been settled. 

The Daily News has since acknowledged the hoax, which it 
characterizes as an “ ungentlemanly squib ;” and as we learn that 
its insertion was secured by the improper use of a gentleman’s 
name as guarantee, the term perhaps is not too severe. 

The Rev. H. H. Cornish has been appointed Principal of New 
Inn Hall. Mr. Cornish has undertaken all the tuition of the Hall 
for some time past, and the appointment gives general satisfaction. 
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No. VII.—ECCLESIASTICAL SHAMS—GATTONS AND OLD 
SARUMS OF THE ESTABLISHMENT—A SHAM PARISH— 
ST. NICHOLAS WITHIN—THE STATE CHURCH IN A 
GARRET—A PROTESTANT CHAPLAIN TO THE VIRGIN 
MARY, THE REY. DR. TRESHAM GREGG—A QUESTION 
FOR THE HOUSE OF COMMONS—A SURPLUS CATHE. 
DRAL—PRELATES AND THEIR PATRONAGE—A WORK. 
ING CLERGYMAN—ARCHDEACON LEE—ST. PETER’S 
CHURCH—PAROCHIAL VISITATION—ST. STEPHEN’S— 
AN ARISTOCRATIC CONGREGATION, 


Suams have prevailed, more or less, in all ages, and the 
progress of modern civilization does not seem to have greatly 
diminished their number or their variety. Of all shams, 





—ye 


| objects where it is most required. With such a state of facts 


| there ought to be no gross and glaring abuses—no ecclesiastical 
| Gattons and Old Sarums, even in remote parts of the country, 
| still less in the heart of the city of Dublin, and within a few 
| minutes’ walk of the Archbishop’s palace. 
| __ How then shall we account for the scandal of St.eNicholas 
| Within—a sham parish of five acres adjoining Christ Church 
| Cathedral, with only a street between? The history of this 
| church is curious. It was erected by Donagh, Bishop of 
| Dublin, founder of the convent of the Holy Trinity; and, in 
| 1479, Edward IV. granted a patent to Lord Worcester and 
| his wife, Sir John Bath, John Chevir, Thomas Birmingham, 
| Stephen Botiller, or Butler, and John West, to found a chantry 
of one or two chaplains in honour of God and the Virgin 
| Mary, to celebrate mass in this church for the benefit of the 
| souls of the founders, and for those of all the faithful departed, 
with endowments of lands, tenements, and rents, &c. A small 
chapel was consequently dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 26 feet 
by 17. In 1630, a report stated that the church and chancel 
| were in good repair and decency, the most of the parishioners 
| being Papists. When Dr. Samuel Winter, provost of Trinity 
| College, preached in St. Nicholas Church, his lectures were 
frequented by the commissioners, city magistrates, and many 
| others; and to encourage poor people to come to church, he 
caused some white loaves to be distributed among them always 
when the sermon was ended. Dr. Samuel Mather, the cele- 
brated Presbyterian divine, was Dr. Winter's co-pastor. 
| Towards the close of the seventeenth century, Dr. King re- 
marked that it had the thinnest congregation in Dublin till 
Mr. Price became its rector; but. that, since he became its 
incumbent, though he had erected two galleries, there was still 
a want of room for the crowds that attended, owing to his 
care, piety, and diligence. The church was rebuilt in the year 
1707, the front being of hewn stone, with a great arched door- 
case in the centre, upon which, in the first storey, was a large 
arched window, with a smaller arched window at each side. 





In the second storey was another arched window, over which 
was a square belfry, rising about twelve feet above the roof, 
The chapel of St. Mary in the new church extended in the 
front of the Lord Mayor’s seat, and in breadth to the middle 
of the church, and a gate in the western wall is still called the 
priest’s gate. Nothing remains of either the church or the 
chapel now but the bare walls, the doors and windows being 
roughly filled up with stones. The building having become 
ruinous, it was unroofed in 1835 by the Hcclesiastical Com- 
missioners, who got the vaults covered over with large flags, 
and in that state it remains to this day a melancholy monu- 
ment of something worse than neglect. 
There is located upon the five acres which this unique parish 
contains, a total population of 1,838, of which 184 persons 
belong to the Established Church, that is, about one to 
eighteen. ‘These might easily be absorbed in the little congre- 
gations attending the half-dozen churches already described 





ecclesiastical shams are the most reprehensible and disgraceful. 
If, in the conduct of Divine worship, “all things should be 
done decently and in order,”—if Christians, and, above all, 
Christian ministers, should so act as to give no offence and to 
cast no stumbling-block in the way of the people,—if truthful- 


within a stone’s throw of the ruins, and, as a matter of fact, 
they are absorbed somewhere, all but a few paupers. Yet, in 
“Thom’s Almanack” for the present year, we find that 
St. Nicholas Within has an incumbent, the Rev. Thomas R. 
Shore, B.D., with a net income of £110 a year, which is under- 


ness, sincerity, uprightness, be Christian virtues, the Church | stood to be considerably under the real value. Mr. Shore 


example of honesty in her dealings. Her rulers ought to be 
faithful stewards of the property intrusted to their manage- 
ment. As much asin them lies, they ought to turn those sacred | 
funds to the best possible account for the promotion of religion | 
and charity. If they had not legal power to do this, they | 
should have sought that power through their representatives in 
Parliament. So far as the Irish branch of the Church is 
concerned it cannot complain of the want of means to do this. 
They have special representatives in the members for the | 
Dublin University, Mr. Whiteside and Mr. Lefroy, the former of 
whom was a leading member of the Irish Administration under | 
Lord Derby, and has always professed the greatest zeal for the 
interests of the Irish Establishment. He might always count 
on the support of a large and compact body of Conservative 
members, strong Churchmen. Besides, a number of the Irish | 
bishops have seats in Parliament, and there is no doubt that 
their lordships have influence enough to bring about any | 
practical reform necessary for the greater efficiency of the 
Church. Indeed, there is an Act of Parliament by which the | 
Lord Lieutenant in Council can make new parochial unions, 
and parishes may be suspended, under certain circumstances, 
where there is no church or congregation, the revenues of which 
may be employed in other directions by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, who exist for the very purpose of applying» 
Church property which is going to waste to districts and | 


herself, in her corporate capacity, ought to present a perfect | 
| 


- 


| resides in Summerhill, far away at the north side of the city, 


where he could not easily be found by his parishioners, 
if there were any to seek his spiritual care. He also fills 
the office of Chaplain to the Mountjoy Government Prison, 
where he has a little duty to perform, if only to weigh 
the loaves, to see that they are not too light, and to sign his 


| name in the prison-book. However that may be, the Rev. 
| Mr. Shore, as incumbent of the roofless church of St. Nicholas 
| Within, keeps a curate, the Rev. William Radcliffe, who lives 
| in Rathmines, and who does duty alternately with his rector at 


the Priory. It required no small amount of ingenuity to put 


"any sort of decent face upon this sinecure, but the thing has 


been attempted. If any one curious in these matters tries to find 
the parish of St. Nicholas Within upon a Sunday at noon, he 
will, after diligent inquiry, be directed to a small house adjoin- 
ing the ruins of the church. He ascends a very narrow stair- 
case, till he comes to the garret, and there he sees two little 
rooms thrown into one, with forms to seat twenty-five or thirty 
persons. Beside the open stairs, there is a box serving as 
pulpit and reading-desk, and immediately under it a small table 
for the elements of the Holy Communion. Beside the pulpit 
is an old easy chair for the clerk, a comfortable-looking 
gentleman in plaid slippers, who seems from his manner to be 
fully sensible of the comicality of the situation, and to enjoy 
it. When the service has proceeded for some time, an elderly 
gentleman, sprucely dressed in black, with high shirt-collar and 
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deep black stock, without a trace of whiskers on his long red 
face, and with all the locks of his hair economically and 
scrupulously arranged, makes his appearance, and takes 
= prominent place on a chair. He soon solves the mystery 
of a piece of furniture having the appearance of an 
old wardrobe standing near the pulpit, and which proves to be 
an organ—like the organist just described, a venerable relic of 
the past—said to be a portion of an old Dutch organ. 
Soon after him a young man, like a respectable mechanic, 
comes in and proves to be the organ-blower. We have now 
got the curate who officiates, the parish clerk, the organist, and 
the organ-blower; in addition there are two young men and 
two or three old women, looking very like parish paupers or 
pensioners. These make up the whole of the congregation, 
with the exception of eight girls brought from the Protestant 
Reformatory School, situated a considerable distance off. These 
girls seemed to be under the charge of a fat old gentleman and 
his wife, who would be at first taken for the only householders 
or bond fide parishioners in the room. But although the day 
was fine when we visited the place, there was literally not an 
individual present to whom that description could apply. 
Officials, paupers, prisoners and their keepers, numbering alto- 
gether not more than twenty persons, constituted the congre- 
gation, for which two clergymen do duty in a garret—as mean 
as any room we have ever seen used by Methodist or Dissenting 
home missionaries for village prayer-meetings. The present 


Archbishop of Dublin and his Archdeacon hearing the fame of | 


this singular church dropped in one day to see it, and we 
can easily understand how shocking to their refined ecclesi- 


astical taste, and to their feelings as High Churchmen, must | 


have appeared this shabby exhibition of the Establishment. 


and Protestant ministers without stipends, and wondering what 


had for the Church when they exercised their patronage in 
such a manner as to allow this “living,” which is in their gift, 
to be abused in the manner described. We can understand 
the Archbishop asking himself whether it be compatible with 
Christian truth and equity to send “ Deputation Secretaries ” 
on begging excursions to England to raise funds for the endow- 
ment of churches, with such a cluster of sinecures in the 
heart of the city of Dablin, with able ministers bound to the 
pulpits of deserted churches solely by a golden chain, having 
no business there, and no reason whatever to be there, except 
to qualify themselves for receiving their stipends. 
not a cure of souls, but a legal way of obtaining money under 
false pretences. 

But the strangest part of the story of St. Nicholas Within is 
yet to be told. The Chapel of the Virgin Mary, with an 
endowment of about £300 a year, is involved in the ruin of the 
church. It was impossible since the Reformation that any of 
those who received the income could have performed the duties 
for which the endowment was given, namely, to celebrate mass 
daily for the souls of the donors, and for the “ faithful departed” 
generally. Yet the endowment has been enjoyed by Protestant 
clergymen down to the present time. In the year 1840 it was 
the subject of an extraordinary trial in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, Dublin. The chaplaincy having become vacant, there 
were two candidates for it, the Rev. Mr. Shannon and the 
Rev. Tresham Gregg. According to law the householders of 
the parish have the right of electing the chaplain. Mr. Shannon 


householders as well as the Protestants. They voted and gave 


him a majority, but the Court of Queen’s Bench decided that | 


they had no right to vote, and that the revenue at all events 


had become Protestant, and could not be devoted to “super- | 


stitious uses,” or be disposed of by those who still held the 


faith of the donors in that parish. There are only four resi- | 


dent voters, and half a dozen altogether, resident and non- 
resident, who have any legal claim to vote. Yet in all 
probability there will be another trial at the next vacancy. 

It is quite evident that the £500 or £600 wasted on this 
sham parish should have long ago been turned té account in 
the real service of the Church, while the few families it con- 
tains should be handed over to some neighbouring parish. It 


has no church, no schools, no widows’ house, no institution | 
There is only one service in the | 


whatever connected with it. 
whole week, conducted in the garret above-described, and yet 
there is a complete staff of church officers, viz., a clerk, a 
sexton, an organist, and an organ blower, who receive for their 
Bervices handsome stipends from the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners. 
paying those stipends is a question which ought to be asked 
in the House of Commons. The dean and chapter of St. 





| Church could easily accommodate. 
| the abolition of the Chapter, or its complete incorporation with 
| St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 


In fact it is | 





On what principle that body feels itself justified in | 


Patrick’s have but a few small livings in their gift, namely, 
this parish, St. Nicholas Without, and St. Luke’s, which have 
been lately united, and the perpetual curacy of St. Bridgid’s, 
The union of St. Nicholas Without with St. Luke’s has been 
effected chiefly, it is said, through the instrumentality of Mr, 
Guinness, M.P., the former parish having had no church for 
many years. This shows that the dean and chapter have the 
power of effecting reforms if so disposed, and that there is a 
possibility of other patrons correcting abuses in a similar 
manner when men are really in earnest. 

The church of St. Bride’s, or St. Bridget, would have a very 
small congregation without the soldiers who attend it, and the 
schools, which are excellent. It is remarkable that this is the only 
church in Dublin the schools of which are connected with the 
National Board. Although extremely High Church in its 
ritual, the incumbents of St. Bride’s have been distinguished by 
great liberality in politics. The present Dean Bermingham, 
who was curate of the church for many years, voted for 
O’Connell, and the present incumbent, the Rev. W. G. Carroll, 
is almost the only one of the Dublin Established clergy who acts 
openly and cordially with the priests in working charitable 
institutions. Recently the Dean of Ferns, Dr. Atkins, preached 
in this church for the schools, and delivered the ablest, fairest, 
and most conclusive argument in defence of united education, 
and against the denominational system, which we have ever 
heard in the same compass. Among those who were present 
to hear the dean were the Chief Secretary, the Countess 
Waldegrave, the Attorney-General, and several other public 
characters. 

It must strike any one looking at Church matters with an 


| impartial eye that it is a great absurdity to have two cathe- 
We may imagine their reflections as they thought of districts | 
of the country where there are Protestants without churches, | 


drals in Dublin, both situated quite near one another in the 
oldest part of the city, where there is only a miserable residuum 


| of the Protestant population, caring little or nothing about 
sort of love the Dean and Chapter of St. Patrick’s could have | 


cathedral worship. A Church reformer of the very mildest 
class would recommend that Christ Church should be reduced 
to the condition of a parish church, the centre of a union con- 
sisting of St. Michael’s, St. John’s, St. Werburgh’s, St. 
Nicholas Within, and St. Audoen’s, which would give a church 
population of about 3,000 persons, and furnish a congregation 
on Sunday morning of about 1,500, which is le an Christ 
This reform would mvotve 


The patronage of the union thus 
formed for Christ Church might be given to the Archbishop, 
who has at present only four Dublin parishes in his exclusive 
gift—St. Ann’s, St. Peter’s, St. Werburgh’s, and St. Audoen’s. 
The present corporation of Christ Church does not deserve 
much credit for the way in which it has exercised its patron- 
age. An example of this has been given in the recent election 
to St. Michael’s, when they gave the living to a clergyman 
of only eight years’ standing in Dublin, undistinguished by 
his talents or services, and passed by other candidates, one 
a distinguished scholar and author, the Rev. J. Jordan, @ 
Dublin curate of nearly twenty years’ standing, and another 
curate of very many years’ standing—the Rev. R. Flemyng. 
There are excellent schools connected with this parish, in 
consequence partly of a good parish estate, from which the 
salaries of the teachers and of a curate are paid; and also, no 


| doubt, in consequence of the great care bestowed on them by 
| the late prebendary, the Rev. William Greene, son of the late 


| Baron Greene, and now prebendary of St. John’s, which, like 
contended that the right of voting belonged tothe Roman Catholic | 


its neighbour, St. Nicholas, in the “ top room ” over the way, 
has a miserable congregation, for there are so few Pro- 
testants in the neighbourhood. For many years past there 
have been no churchwardens in St. Michael’s, and last year 
there could be none appointed in St. Nicholas Withim for 
the same cause, that is, the want of Protestant householders. 
But of all the examples of the want of regard to real and 
valuable service to the Church, it seems to us that the most 
striking is that of the present rector of St. Audoen’s, one of the 
small prebendal churches already described. The Rev. Dr. 
Leeper has been nearly thirty years a working clergyman ™ 
Dublin. He has the reputation of being a good linguist, 95 


| wellas a medallist of the Dublin University ; he is a literary m2? 


of superior attainments, and so highly has he been esteemed 48 
a parish clergyman, that he was presented with his degree of 
B.D. by his old parishioners of St. Mary’s, and of D.D. by the 


| teachers under the Church Education Society of Ireland. Yet 


the only promotion he has ever got in the Church is this little 
parish of St. Audoen’s, with an income of about £150 a yea- 
What renders the neglect of such a man by the dispensers © 
Church patronage more reprehensible is that Dr. Leeper has 
been for many years, and is still, the highly efficient Chaplain 
and Secretary of the Church Education Society; so that his 
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merits and services were well known to the majority of the 
Irish prelates, who preside over that institution, and yet not 
one of them has ever given promotion to their most deserving 
officer. How shall we account for this? Was he neglected 
because he had a large family depending upon him for 
support? How different would it have been if he were a 


younger son of some noble or wealthy family, with no children | 


at all and but a tithe of his capacity for public service. Arch- 
bishop Whately, though strongly opposed to the Church 
Education Society, by giving Dr. Leeper St. Audoen’s, has 
really done more for him than any of his Church Education 
friends. 


It is due to Archdeacon Lee to say that though he had 


spent his life in college he has proved himself to be a most 
energetic pastor. He is one of those earnest, practical men, 
who cannot rest satisfied with abuses before his eyes, which it 
is within his province and power toreform. If he has a strong 
proclivity to ritualism, it is only a proof of the logical con- 
sistency of his creed. Believing in the Book of Common 
Prayer as the best liturgical expression of scriptural truth, 
he is determined as far as he can to carry his principles 
thoroughly out, and to put life into its forms. Even those of 
his parishioners who most vehemently blame him for unduly 
exalting the Prayer-book, are obliged to admit that he also 
exalts the pulpit by the ability of his preaching. One of the 
things that strike a thoughtful observer with most astonish- 
ment in connection with church matters in Dublin, is the 
abortive character of the parish churches. The design of the 
architect, which was always utterly devoid of taste, seems never 
to have been carried out so far as the steeple was concerned. 
A porch was created, and a place left for a steeple, but the 
vacancy remained till the church grew old, and the bare barn- 
like gable sabbath after sabbath, from generation to generation, 
reproached the congregation, the rector, the archbishop, and 
the Government, for their want of zeal, or even common 
interest, in the welfare of the Church. This fact is most 
remarkable in St. Ann’s, the parish church of the archbishop, 
which, even at the present day, presents this unfinished 
appearance. St. Peter’s, the mother church of a vast and 
wealthy parish, was one of those parochial monuments of 
neglect, apathy, and bad taste. But no sooner did Archdeacon 
Lee become the rector than he determined to remove this 
reproach, so far as he was concerned. He set to work ener- 
getically for the restoration of the building, started a sub- 
scription for the purpose, and, it is said, has already collected 
nearly all the necessary funds. The estimated cost of the 
partial rebuilding is £5,000, to be slightly reduced by leaving 
out some ornamental work if funds fall short. The Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners have granted £1,900; from the “ Beres- 
ford Fund” there is a grant of £100; so that the sum to be 
subscribed by the parishioners is only £3,000. The Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners are very anxious to have the church completely 
rebuilt, which would cost £1,400 additional, of which they 
would advance £1,000, leaving only £400 to be subscribed. If 
rebuilt, the western wall would be carried about fifteen feet 
further to improve the shape of the church. The building has 
been unroofed, and no doubt the work of reconstruction will be 
carried forward with all convenient speed. In the mean time 
Divine worship is held in the parish schoolhouse. If, then, all 
the time and powers of the rector were concentrated on this 
large and influential parish of St. Peter’s, great results might 
be expected; but, with all his duties as member of the Chapters 
of the two cathedrals, as Archbishop King’s Lecturer in 
Divinity in the Dublin University, and as Examining Chaplain 
to the archbishop, it is not in human nature that he could 
possibly be an efficient parish minister, or bestow upon his flock 
the personal attention and care which, according to his own 
church theory, the office of a parish priest involves. It would 
not be difficult indeed to do as well as most of his predecessors, 
for there are respectable families who had been attending that 
Same parish church regularly for five, ten, or twelve years 
without ever receiving a pastoral visit at their homes, unless 
the curates were specially sent for in case of dangerous illness. 
Strange as it may appear, this has been hitherto the ordinary 
state of things in the parishes of Dublin, with rare exceptions. 
St. Stephen’s Church, a handsome building, situated near 
Merrion-square and Pembroke-township—the most aristocratic 
district of Dablin—is attended by the wealthiest of the city 
congregations, and especially by those who are supposed to 
have high Anglican tendencies. It is a chapel-of-ease or 
district church in the parish of St. Peter’s. The Rev. F. 
Woodward, at present Chaplain of the Anglican Church in the 
city of Rome, and the Rev. William Maturin, now Incumbent 
of Grangegorman Church, Dublin, were both chaplains in St. 


Stephen’s many years ago, and established its reputation, fixing 


| in it a very fashionable congregation. Its character has been 
_ well maintained by its present curates, the Rev. Messrs. Smith 
and Walsh, both able men; the former has published a volume 
| Of sermons, and the latter obtained a theological scholarship 
| In the University. There is a daily service here, which is 
_ fairly attended, and on Sunday mornings the church, which 
accommodates 850, is always full. 


| 


| 








FINE ARTS. 


| THE GENERAL EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR 
| DRAWINGS. 


Tuis exhibition was established last year at the Dudley Gallery, 
Egyptian Hall, as one open to all the world, without any restrictions 

| as to membership of any societies. It had long been known that 
the two water-colour societies did not represent fully the interests 

| of the artists who follow that branch of art, simply because with 
| their small galleries they were compelled, as a rule, to limit the 
| admission of drawings to members. Even had they been liberal 
enough to wish for a general exhibition, their gallery would have 
been swamped by the contributions that would flow from a general 
invitation to send in. By a system of keeping up a body of 
associates, chosen more or less according to their ability, recruits 
were found to supply vacancies in the roll of members. As to the 
Academy, that is a body which has never recognised water-colour 
art—a piece of neglect which does little credit to its views of art 
in general. It was very natural that we should have taken the 
impression that all the talents were absorbed in the two societies, 
but we soon found that this was altogether a mistake when the 
promoters of this general exhibition came out with their first 
fruits ; and now, after seeing the collection of their second season, 
we must say that we have an exhibition showing still greater 





signs of vigour, freshness in the choice of subject, originality, and 
that general evidence of life and effort which give so much warmth 
of interest to an exhibition of pictures. The regular exhibitors of 
the societies are apt to be a little loathsome in their own delicious- 
ness ; the great magicians of the brush have astonished us so often 
with the same trick that we cease to be interested in what is so 
perfectly done, and appears so easy to do, that the artist himself 








has lost his feeling for the spirit of the thing. But though we 
find much less of the high finish and polish of the masters of the 
art of water-colour in this exhibition, there is much to interest 
even in the clumsiness and want of manner, so to speak, with 
which many very clever motives are expressed. Several a 
drawings, by Mr. Henry Moore, may be taken as an example 

of this want of finish and completeness, with an abundance 
of nice feeling and a genuineness in the work when it is good which 
give great interest. (302) A drawing to which no description is 
given but the lines “’T'wixt the mirk and the gloaming, when the 
kye come hame,” is full of charming passages, in the field of grass 
rich with blossom and ready for the mower, in the evening tone 
and the fading glow of the sky, all told with simple means ; but 
as a composition the picture is awkward and offensive to the culti- 
vated eye. The painter may turn upon us with his “So much the 
worse for the cultivated eye ;” but still such is the impression, and 
the same is felt in looking at the artist’s other picture (251), “On 
the Ouse near York,” in which the straggling, bright red clouds are 
not harmonious in form with the masses of the picture, and the 
whole does not compose well. Natural resemblance and sugges- 
tiveness are not the only qualities, good as they are, and this an 
artist of so much deep feeling for nature will be sure to see if he 
reflects upon what are the requisites for a perfect work of art. 
One of the difficulties in water-coloar drawing seems to be in so 
adapting its very delicate means of expression that the picture does 
not appear feeble and poor; very beautiful little drawings may 
be often seen, which the artist probably would be quite at a loss 
to paint on a large scale. There are many in this exhibition— 
several very much in the manner of Mr. Birket Foster, whose 
method must be impossible on a grand scale—which may be named ; 
such as (493) “ On the Thames,” and (498) “ Near Medmenham,” 
by Mr. W. S. Coleman ; (157) “ Frith of F orth—Mussel Gather- 
ers,” by H. A. Harper. We notice a similar perfection of work, on 
a small scale, in all Mr. Ditchfield’s drawings, but with a breadth 
and largeness of style that belong to the best masters of the art. 
(96) “A Storm passing over Moel Tryfaw, North Wales,” is really 
a grand little work, as remarkable for the truth of colour as for 
the fine general effect of mountain gloom and wild strife of the 
clouds and the winds. In a peaceful mood, the same artist 
paints a beautiful little picture (361) of broad, flat, marshy 
meadows, with some wretched trees ranging against a pale 
yellow sky flecked with long lines of cold grey clouds, but 
still glowing with a warm light that spreads through the picture 
and lights up a few dull red cows and an old grey horse. 
In this “sunset” there is a fine feeling for what may be called the 
sentiment of landscape—the echo of the poem that Nature chants 

—and when the artist can make us gaze into his picture and fall 

into a reverie of evening thoughts over it, he must have gained the 

true “eidolon.” It is particularly interesting to know that Mr. 

Ditchfield is a young painter, and one whose advance promises so 

well for the water-colour artists. Mr. Arthur Severn is another of 

the young painters whom we have to thank the promoters of this 

Exhibition for bringing into notice. His picture of “ The Sea from 
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: | 
the Land’s End” shows the same originality and boldness in attack- 


ing a great subject as his “ Waves by Moonlight” exhibited last 


year, and with less of the melodramatic element about it. The sky, | 


with the sun striking through clouds torn by the strong breeze, and 


k forms of the waves rolling and driving on to the sands, are | 
oninted 1 : | patron, read his pet author, while a beautiful blonde in blue and 


painted with the greatest vigour, and the picture suggests all the 
incessant movement so characteristic of such a wild scene. The 
foreground is deficient in character ; it is vacant and bald, neither 
a vast breadth of sand nor broken by masses of rock, as the shore 
is in this part of the coast. Mr. Severn is quite right to expend his 


energy upon the grand features in the sea and sky, but he loses | 


much by sacrificing the detail in the foreground so entirely. We 
observe a similar disposition in his picture (86), “‘ Notre Dame,” 
where the whole effect of a ray of crimson light is concentrated 
upon the cathedral and a few surrounding objects, while the rest of 
the picture is kept ina ghostly blue grey. These exceptional effects 
strike us as being far-fetched—clever, but not of that self-contained 
order which perfect art demands. Mr. G. L. Hall also takes up the 
subject of the sea breaking with all its fury on the shore, quoting 
as a description of his picture Homer's verse, translated by Lord 
Derby, and with very considerable ability ; but he fails where 
many have before, in representing the thin lace-like film of foam 
and water that the waves spread over the sand. Mr. Hall con- 
tributes several other drawings, of which we noticed particularly 
(132) “ Lough Guitane, Killarney,” and (87) “St. Gavan’s Head, 
S. Wales.” Mr. George Wolfe’s “‘ Cornish Bays and Headlands” (43) 
is one of the drawings distinguished by originality and bold choice 
of subjects in the far-stretching sea-view of the Cornwall coast. In 
a large drawing by Mr. J.C. Moore, “ Near Tivoli” (71), the 
artist appears to have left too much to be filled in from memory ; 
the scenery wants the definite character, and especially the rich, 
clear tone of the Italian landscape. “ Evening” (93), by Mr. 
Basil Bradley, has a good deal of nice warm colouring, but the 
calves and their mothers reposing in the foreground are of rather 
heroic proportions. Mr. Earle succeeds in painting the peculiar 
~~ sky of twilight which is sometimes seen, in his very pleasing 
rawing (113)—a simple picture of a rustic homestead, with its 
quiet pond. Another excellent twilight picture is 272, by Mr. 
J. Hitchins ; and equally good in its quiet harmony and “ keep- 
ing” is Mr. G. A. Storey’s “ Bishopsthorpe” (551). Mr. Townley 
Green shows a hand quite strong enough to hold his own in 
* Across the Common” (133), without borrowing so much from 
Mr. Birket Foster. It is, no doubt, a difficult thing for artists to 
avoid the influence of any painter who makes a sensation with a 
peculiar manner ; but they should remember the great disadvantage 
of any sort of direct imitation of another's touch and colouring. 
Mr. Raymond Tucker has a very clever picture (273), “ Prawn 
Catchers,” which so closely resembles some of Mr. Hook’s 
subjects of the kind that it loses much by the inevitable com- 
parison, not in excellence of work, for it is far more highly 
finished than anything of Mr. Hook’s we can remember, but simply 
from the feeling of its being so like the work of another. Mr. 
Tucker, however, shows that he is a bond-fide student, if it were 
only in the reflection of the rocks seen in the hollows of the waves 
rolling in upon the shore. He is also a very accomplished painter 
of the figure, as we see in his “ Rebecca” (235), though this is not 
saying that we accept his ideal of that maid of Judah. Mr. George 
Mawley contributes several good drawings : “ A Pine Wood” (284), 
which is one of his best, has all the sombre character of such 
scenery in the deep shade, the grey trunks of the tall pines, and 
the dark, waving foliage. In 566, the approach of evening is 
suggested with much truth of colouring. 

Mr. Thomas Danby’s two drawings (185, 189) seem to prove 
that he expresses more happily in water colour than in oil painting. 
Mr. Vicab Cole is also more pleasing in his charming snow-piece— 
“ A Winter’s Morning,” with the buxom dairy-maid in the snow 
seeing after her cows—-than in many of his large oil pictures. 
Water colour seems almost to compel an artist to be more tender 
and modest in his colouring, and this snow-piece is remarkable for 
delicacy of tint, without any tameness or want of brilliancy. 

Mr. H. Pilleau takes a good position amongst those artists who 
have travelled in the East; his drawings, of “The Plain of 
Ephesus,” showing the site, with many of the columns still erect, 
of the famous Artemisium ; and of “ Nazareth,” the sacred village 
sleeping amongst lovely hills, are really valuable for their fidelity 
as well as for their beauty of colouring. A little view in the 
streets of Cairo is admirable for the spirit with which the crowded 
groups of figures are touched in. Mr. Frank Dillon is another 
able painter of the Orient beauties ; his “ Palm Grove ” is a very 
fine work, most interesting for the perfect idea it conveys of these 
shady refuges from the burning sun of the desert. A sketch of 
the temple near the Sphinx (572) will be regarded with great 
interest, though unfortunately it shows that this most ancient of 
all the temples which was discovered by M. Mariette is still buried 





in sand. Mr. Dillon’s small drawing of “Il Ponte di Malibran, | 


Venice,” is a charming bit of colour. Mr. Carl Haag’s admirable 
sketch of Egyptian musicians is another interesting work descriptive 
of the picturesque Eastern people. There are no drawings,: how- 
ever, which more completely bring the Oriental before you than 
those by the late Mrs. Newton, of “A Jewess of Smyrna,” “A 
Levantine Lady,” and “A Janissary of Rhodes.” In all of these 
we see with how much art every characteristic of feature, attitude, 
and costume has been perceived and painted with such life and 
reality. It is sad, indeed, to know that a lady of such rare accom- 
plishment should have been snatched away just at the outset of 
a career that promised so fair for all her hopes in art. 





| last year. The symphony in D is distinguished by 


The landscapes, of which we have pointed out all the most 
interesting, are much more numerous than the figure pictures or 
interiors. Amongst these, however, will be found several ve 
meritorious works, as Mr. J. R. Lamart’s large drawing called 
‘Bored to Death”—an Abbé obliged to hear a gentleman, his 


white satin leans over her tambour in a pitiable state of ennui. 
This is a very clever and highly-finished picture, though the Abbé 
is made to appeal to the spectator in a somewhat too theatrical air, 
as such characters are wont to look at the pit when they utter an 
“aside.” ‘ La Principessa” (205), a dark-haired lady with strings 
of pearls round her neck, is a charmingly painted head by Mr, 
Edward Taylor. “Isabella” (38), by Miss Juliana Russell, and 
“ A Footstep” by Miss Eliza Martin, are drawings good in tech- 
nical points, but rather feeble and of the sentimental order, in 


| respect, however, they are quite prosaic compared with Miss 
| Solomon’s “ Wounded Dove” (242), a hideous creature with wild 


hair, in a dirty blue dress hugging a white pigeon, in front of a 
mantle-shelf with a row of old plates on it. Miss Adelaide Claxton’s 
“Tapestry Chamber,” with the young lady dressing, unconscious 
of the presence of the ghosts of her lady ancestors who are watching 
her, is an amusing fancy very cleverly painted. Other pictures 
may be named as deserving attention, as Mr. Calderon’s “La 
Fontaine,” Mr. G. H. Thomas’s “ Yeoman of the Guard,” Mr. 
Richardson’s “ Welsh Anglers,” Mr. Hargitt’s “ Arragonese 
Smugglers,’ Mr. Gabrielli’s “ Pisa Cathedral” and “Sta. Maria 
Novella, Florence.” Mr. Way’s “ Welsh Cowshed,” Mr. H. 5. 
Mark’s “ Studies of a Mill,” and other interiors, and his “Orpheus.” 
Mr. Macquoid’s “Antwerp, St. Jacques,” Mr. Scott’s “ Proser- 
pine,” Mr. Soper’s “ Weald of Surrey,” Mr. Bannatyne’s “ Tros- 
sacks,” Mr. Fitzgerald’s “ Orphan,” Mr. J. P. Burton’s “ Surrey 
Harvest Field,” and Mr. Albert Goodwin’s “Sunset on the 
Thames,” which, as the work of a very young painter, is especially 
noticeable for its great richness of tone and truthful study of 
nature. In a collection of nearly 700 drawings some may have 
escaped notice, but the interest of the exhibition will, we think, be 
found in those we have mentioned. 








MUSIC. 


TueEreE has been increased activity in the world of music during 
the past week, concerts of special interest having taken place ; 
while pantomime still occupies almost exclusively our one opera- 
stage now open. 

The Crystal Palace concert of Saturday last introduced, for the 
first time in England, Ferdinand Hiller’s cantata “Loreley.” It 
was a bold attempt on the part of this composer to challenge the 
inevitable comparison with Mendelssohn’s magnificent finale to 
his unfinished opera on the same romantic Rhine legend—and 
almost as ill-judged was it of Herr Manns, in making out his 
programme, to allow the last-named work to precede the new com- 
position, which, had it been much better than it is, must inevitably 
have suffered severely by such juxtaposition. We have had occa- 
sion, in former notices, to speak in disparaging terms of two 
ambitious works of Herr Hiller—a symphony and a pianoforte 
concerto—and now comes a third equally pretentious, and still 
more daring as risking the comparison just alluded to, while pos- 
sessing even less claim to tolerance. Anything more destitute of 
imagination, or even of coherent thought—more thoroughly made 
up of fragmentary platitudes, we have seldom met with in the 
shape of (so-called) music. As we have before said, Herr Hiller is 
a highly accomplished artist—an admirable pianist, and a clever 
composer for his instrument—but his desperate efforts to cope 
with the great composers in the production of opera, sym- 
phony, oratorio, and cantata, while wanting all those at- 
tributes of genius and imagination which alone raise such 
works beyond mere inflated imitations — render him a signal 
instance of that vain ambition which lacks discretion and self- 
knowledge. The Crystal Palace concerts have now acquired such 
just celebrity, that Herr Manns should be careful in the admission 
of absolute novelties into his programme—Herr Hiller’s cantata is 
so poor a work that it might well have been of English manufac- 
ture, and is certainly not worth any detailed analysis. The work 
had the advantage of a careful performance, the solos being sung 
by Madame Rudersdorff and Mr. Wilbye Cooper. The Crystal 
Palace choir, however, has still much to do before it can compare 
with its companion orchestra. 

A concert of great interest was given on Tuesday, at St. James’s 
Hall, for the benefit of University College Hospital—the pro- 
gramme consisting of various works by Gounod ; among others 
his new sacr:d drama, “Tobias.” The first part of the programme 
commenced with the symphony in D, the earliest of Gounod’s 
works of that class, and superior, we think, to the second symphony 
in E flat, which was given at one of the Crystal Palace concerts 
grace an 
elegance rather than power and originality. It contains, however, 
passages of exquisite melody, and some beautiful instrumentation ; 
while the last movement bears a distinct impress of that refin 
quaintness which belongs so peculiarly to French music. The 
choral hymn, “Ave Verum,” is a composition of great beauty, 
although a little involved in its harmonic treatment, in this respect 
offering a strong contrast to the exquisite simplicity of Mozarts 
well-known setting of the same Catholic hymn. The Christmas 
Carol, “ Bethlehem,” also for chorus, is a simple but bold melody 


| of a popular character repeated to each of the three verses 
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of the text; in the two first verses, with but slight change 
of harmony, being mostly on a drone bass; while in the third 
verse it is more freely harmonized throughout. Equally novel and 
clever is the idea of preceding each verse by a short orchestral 
prelude—first, in the tonic (or key of the composition) ; second, in 
the dominant ; and third, in the sub-dominant—by which variety 
is obtained, without any sacrifice of the pastoral simplicity which 
is the proper characteristic of the movement. The tenor solo 
“O Salutaris,” is a melody of extreme simplicity, in which the 
chorus first enters as a mere accompaniment in soft sustained 
harmonies ; the subject of the solo being afterwards repeated with 
full choral power. Mr. Sims Reeves delivered this solo with such 
fervour as greatly to enhance the intrinsic effect of the music. “ By 
Babylon’s Wave” (Psalm 131) is entirely choral, with an orchestral 
introduction, the character of deep melancholy being maintained 
throughout. The fugal point at the words“ O Lord, tho’ the victor 
command,” led off by the basses, reminds one (allowing for the dif- 
ference between the major and minor key) of a fugal chorus in one of 
Spohr’s psalms. It is somewhat curious, considering that Gounod’s 
early studies were so largely directed to the great school of church 
composers, that he should display so little aptitude for contra- 
puntal forms. In the movement just cited, and in a similar 
instance in “Tobias,” the form of the fugue is just attempted, 
and abandoned after a few bars. It would be intelligible enough 
if a composer were to discard the fugal style altogether on 
the plea that the formal nature of its construction is a fetter on 
the expression of passion or action; but briefly to coquet with a 
style of writing the very essence of which is continuity and ex- 
haustiveness, is both inartistic and unphilosophical. All these 
vocal pieces are enhanced by some charming orchestral accompani- 
ments, in which the harp is frequently used with happy effect. 
The sacred drama, “ Tobias,” the specialty of the evening, reserved 
for the second part of the programme, was, it must be confessed, 
an anti-climax. The subject of the book, the miraculous restora- 
tion to sight of Tobias’ aged father, as recorded in the Apocrypha, 
is not well suited to musical treatment, and the text as prepared 
for the composer offers little interest, sacred or human. In this 
recent work, M. Gounod justifies the doubts we have formerly ex- 
pressed as to his possession of sufficient variety of power to qualify 
him to produce many masterpieces, or to excel in very opposite 
styles of his art. In“‘Tobias” we have frequent passing reminiscences 
of the grace and elegance which characterize the composer’s “ Faust,” 
but the musical treatment throughout is too invariably solemn and 
monotonous for anything like dramatic character (which the title 
of the work implies it should possess), while it has neither the 
intense religious fervour nor the constructive musical art which the 
purely sacred style demands. The few bars of orchestral prelude 
have little significance or value. The pathetic air, “ Tender 
your words,” which follows the first chorus, is one of the 
best pieces in the whole work. It was most expressively 
sung by Madame Rudersdorff. The air for old Tobias, 
“Thou art Jehovah” (capitally sung by Mr. Patey), is cleverly 
written, being a kind of canto fermo with an under-current of 
moving accompaniment. In the chorus, “God of love,” we have 
another instance of trite and transient attempt at the fugal style, 
carried on for a few bars only, then a point dorgue—which, as every 
student knows, is only due after exhaustive development of the 
subject, and near the close of a fugue proper. The air for young 
Tobias, “‘ Father, thine arms about me throw,” owed its chief effect 
to Mr. Sims Reeves’ powerful declamation, since there is nothing 
striking in the composition itself. The quartet, “Go, Tobias,” 
has no special character or interest, but is enhanced by some 
graceful passages for the violins. The final chorus, “ Praise 
to God,” is perhaps the weakest portion of the whole work, 
and serves to confirm the impression that “Tobias” will add 
nothing to the reputation of the composer of the French 
“Faust.” The whole performance of the evening was excellent— 
a result largely owing to the exertions of the conductor, Mr. Bene- 
dict, and the zealous co-operation of the solo singers, including, 
besides those already named, Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss 
Whytock, and Mr. Cummings. The chorus merits special mention 
for its refinement and attention to pianos and fortes. We believe 
the choristers consisted chiefly of the members of “ Mr. Benedict’s 
Choral Society,” a reorganization of the old ‘‘ Vocal Association.” 
The orchestra, comprising most of our best instrumentalists, was 
also excellent, but would have borne strengthening in the number 
of the stringed instruments. 

Herr Joachim reappeared at the Popular Concert of Monday 
last, when the viola part was sustained, in Mozart’s quintet by Herr 
Strauss, in Haydn’s quartet by Mr. Hann, both in lieu of Mr. H. 
Webb, whose sudden indisposition prevented him from fulfilling 
his accustomed duties at these concerts. We regret to say that 
this estimable artist, one of our best tenor players, died on the 
following day. 

A real success seems to have been obtained at the Opera Comique 
by the production there, last Monday week, of “ Fior d’Aliza,” a 
four-act opera, by M. Victor Massé. The book, by MM. Carré 
and Lucas, is founded on an episode in the “ Confidences” of 
M. Lamartine. Some of the local critics are loud in their praises of the 
music, which they say marks a great progress in the career of the 
composer of “ Les Noces de Jeannette” and “ La Reine Topaze.” 








Mr. Boxatt, R.A, according to a paragraph in the Times, is 
appointed successor to the late Sir C. L. Eastlake as director of the 











curiosity as to what are the special qualifications of Mr. Boxall for an 
office of 80 much importance. Possibly he is a better connoisseur than 
& portrait-painter; and this, we sincerely hope, is the case ; otherwise 
we may see the national collection again made ridiculous by the 
purchase and exhibition of spurious pictures. 


Mr. Wituiam Trea has published a striking and well-engraved 
portrait of the Bishop of London. The numerous admirers of that 
excellent prelate will be glad to have this representation of his lord- 
ship’s features. 


Gustave Dort’s Brste. — A specimen part of Messrs. Cassell’s 
edition of M. Doré's illustrated Bible has been published. It contains 
four large designs, which do not appear to have suffered from previ- 
ous working. 


SKATING SKETCHES is the title of a few etchings by an unknown 
artist. They are rather feeble—the best thing about the publication 
being the picture letters on the cover. 








SCIENCE. 





_ Pants with variegated leaves are now so much admired that the 
views of Professor &. Morren upon the relation of variegated 
leaves to double flowers, may be of interest. This distinguished 
botanist maintains that variegated leaves and double flowers never 
occur together on the same plant. He explains the fact, that 
variegated leaves (caused by the partial disappearance of chloro- 
phyll) is a proof of weakness, whilst doubling of flowers is a proof 
of strength, and as both these conditions cannot possibly occur at 
the same time, variegated leaves and double flowers on one and the 
same plant are an impossibility. Dr. Seemann, in commenting 
upon these opinions of Morren’s, states that Bull’s variegated 
Camellia Japonica is a case in point. Whilst all other Camellia 
Japonicas of our gardens have green leaves and either double or 
semi-double flowers, this variegated variety has flowers with the 
five normal petals only. An apparent exception to Professor 
Morren’s hypothesis is presented by Kerria Japonica. Of this 
plant two varieties have recently been introduced into our gardens, 
but Dr. Seemann suspects that a plate on which they are depicted 
was made by the artist taking the varieties with variegated leaves 
and sticking on to them the double flowers of the ordinary green- 
leaved variety. 


It is announced in Paris that M. Chevalier, the optician, has 
succeeded in arranging an apparatus for taking geometric plans by 
photography. According to the Journal of the Society of Arts the 
instrument is provided with a meridianal telescope and a compass, 
in order to set it to any given point. A circular collodionised 
glass is placed at the bottom of a camera-obscura formed of copper, 
and moved by clockwork, so as to describe within a given time the 
outer circle, of which the station chosen is the centre, and the various 
objects as they are received in turn by the lens, and photographed 
on the circular plate through an exceedingly narrow slit in the 
side of the copper box. The operation is repeated at their stations, 
in order to avoid error, and the result is said to be highly satis- 
factory. The thin circular plates are used to lay down on paper all 
the points of the plan described. 


Spectrum analysis is now so general a method of scientific inves- 
tigation that every new contrivance for rendering the process more 
accurate in its results is hailed with satisfaction by physicists. A 
new mode of registering the spectral lines, which has been devised 
at the Kew Observatory, is therefore of interest. By its means the 
exact distances of the lines from each other, and their relative 
positions, are accurately recorded. Briefly, the process is as fol- 
lows :—The paper on which the lines of the spectrum are to be 

















drawn is rolled round a cylinder whose circle is graduated and is 
provided with a vernier. By means of an apparatus for the pur- 
pose, the cylinder may be turned with exactitude to any required 
extent, and when it is stopped, a line may be readily traced upon 
the paper by means of arule. The angular distances between the 
spectral lines are given by the graduated circle of the instrument. 


M. Ad. Chatin, the celebrated French botanist, has just recorded 
an important discovery regarding the structure of the anther, that 
part of the flower which bears the pollen, He has shown that this 
organ contains a thirdlining membrane. Hitherto it was supposed 
that the pollen substance was inclosed in two sacs (one within 
the other) called respectively the endothecium and the exothecium. 
M. Chatin’s announcement of a third lining membrane justifies 
him in calling it mesothecium, inasmuch as it lies between the two 
coats before described. 


In the report of the proceedings of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences of St. Petersburg, we find an essay upon the structure of 
the minute bodies which give colour to the blood—the blood cor- 
puscles. M. Ofsiannikof, the author of the memoir in question, 
states that in all cases the blood globules possess a distinct mem- 
branous wall, which is acted on differently by different fluids, and 
which differs in its reaction from the nucleus and contents. The 
blood globules of the same animal are not alike. The contents of 
the corpuscle crystallizes easily within the surrounding envelope. 
It is wrong to suppose that special fluids are required to alter the 
form of the blood globules, as these bodies change their outline 
even under the influence of the serum. All the constituents of the 
corpuscle—membrane, nucleus, and contents—dissolve readily in 
the Baca and in water, alcohol, solutions of sugar and other 
fluids. 
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In the Bulletin de la Société Indus de Mulhouse, M. Paraf 
describes a new method of producing aniline black (one of the 
coal-tar dyes). His method simply consists in preparing hydro- 
fluosilicic acid of a specific gravity of 8°, and in dissolving in this 
hydrochlorate of aniline. When fabrics which have been prepared 
with chlorate of potash are washed with this, an exquisite black is 
produced in the “fixing.” The black thus obtained may be 
associated with any kind of madder colour, and in the subsequent 
processes may be treated exactly like a logwood black. 

In a paper which has just been presented to the French Academy 
of Sciences, M. T. Lefut announces the discovery of urea (the 
product of tissue decomposition) in the milk of herbivorous 
animals. From ten litres of pure cow’s milk he obtained no less 
than a gramme and a half of nitrate of urea, which was recognised 
by the form of its crystals and by its reaction with per-nitrate of 
mercury. 

An important treatise on the water for locomotive engines and 
the incrustations in their boilers, has been recently published in 
America. Some instructive facts relative to the mineral con- 
stituents of water are given by the author (Dr. Chandler). The 
solubility of sulphate of lime in water—ordinarily about 150 grains 
per gallon—is modified by the presence of other substances. The 
chlorides of calcium and of magnesium, alcohol, and even a high 
temperature, diminish it, whilst the chlorides of sodium and 
ammonium, sugar, and organic substances, increase it. Above 212° 
Fahrenheit, the solubility rapidly diminishes as the temperature 
increases, At 255° Fahrenheit, equivalent to a pressure of 30Ib., 
its solubility is diminished nearly three-fourths ; at 272° Fahrenheit, 
equivalent to a pressure of 45]b., its solubility is diminished 
nineteen-twentieths ; and at a temperature of 280° to 300°, it may 
be said to be almost totally insoluble. 

At a meeting of the Chemical Society held on the Ist of Febru- 
ary, Dr. Gilbert read a paper on the “Composition, Value, and 
Utilization of Town Sewage.” After making several statements 
relative to the composition of sewage, and the various estimates 
of its value arrived at by Baron Liebig and himself, he drew the 
following conclusions :—1. That the discharge of town sewage into 
rivers renders them unfit as a water supply to other towns, is 
destructive to fish, causes deposits which injure the channel, and 
emanations injurious to health, and is a great waste of manurial 
matter. 2. That the proper mode of both purifying and utilizing 
sewage water is to apply it to land. 3. Considering the great 
dilution of town sewage, its greater amount in wet weather, when 
the land can least bear it, and the cost of distribution, it is best 
fitted for application to grass, which alone can receive it all the 
year round. 5. That the direct result of the general application of 
town sewage to’grass land would be an enormous increase in the 
supply of milk meat, whilst by the consumption of the grass a large 
amount of solid manure fit for arable land would be produced. 
6. That the cost or profit to a town of arrangements for the 
removal and distribution of its sewage must vary very greatly 
according to its position and to the nature of the land to be irri- 
gated. When the sewage can be conveyed by gravitation, and a 
sufficient tract of suitable land is available, the town may realize a 
profit ; but under contrary conditions it may have to submit toa 
pecuniary loss to secure the necessary sanitary advantages. 

Professor Pelikan, the most distinguished toxicologist in St. 
Petersburg, has been studying the action of the extract of Nerium 

on animals. In most points he confirms the conclusions 
of Orfila as to the poisonous action of the plant. He considers the 
most toxic properties are present in a yellow oleoresinous substance, 
which is found abundantly in the tissues of Neriwm. The plant is 
one of the dog-bane order. 

Bee-keepers will be glad to learn that M. Duchemier, after two 
years patient observation, has discovered the source of the parasite 
which attacks t! 0xe favourite insects. He has found the parasite 
on the flowers of Helianthus annwus (the sun-flower), and on the 
bees, and he has proved conclusively that it gets upon the bee from 
the plant, and not upon the plant from the bee. 

M. Sedillot has sent in a paper to the French Academy on the 
subject of chloroform. He believes that the agent is infinitely 
superior as an anesthetic to ether, and advances various arguments 
in oF of his views. 

M. J. L. Soubeiran writes to the Academy of Sciences, stating 
that the oyster-beds of Arcachon are completely exhausted. He 
states that five dredgings in the Eyrac produced only a dozen 
oysters. He attributes this unfortunate state of things to the 
absence heretofore of any laws regulating the seasons for dredging, 
and the size of the oysters to be taken. 








ARcHAOLOGICAL INstTITUTE oF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND.—The 
arrangements for the Congress for 1866 are now nearly complete. 
The meeting, to be held in London, will commence on July 10th, and 
last. fora week. Dean Stanley, Mr. Beresford Hope, and Dr. Birch 
will preside respectively in the sections of History, Architecture, and 
Antiquities. During the week the Institute will visit Windsor Castle. 


Scientiric MEETINGs.— Monday :—Mathematical Society. 1. “On 
Polygons of an even Number of Sides, preliminary to a Conger Paper 
on the Transformation of certain Forms of Space.” By Mr. Thomas 
Cotterill. 2. “A Proof that every continuous Function has a Root.” 
By Professor De Morgan. — Society of Arts, at 8 p.m. Cantor 
Lectare. Tuesday :—The Institution of Civil Engineers, at 8 
p.m. Discussion on “ Railway Stations, Repairing Shops, Engine 
Sheds,” &. Wednesday :—Society of Arts, at 8 pm. “On 
Modern Legislation in regard to the Construction and Equipment of 











Steam Ships.” By Mr. Thomas Gray.—The Meteorological Society, 
1. “On Daily Weather Diagram, 1865.” By C. O. F. Cator, M.A, 
2. “On the Fluctuations of the Annual Fall of Rain.” By G. J. 


Symons. 








MONEY AND COMMERCE, 





THE quotation of gold at Paris is about } per mille premium, and 
the short exchange on London is 25°20 per £1 sterling. On com. 
paring these rates with the English Mint price of £3. 17s. 10}d. per 
ounce for standard gold, it appears that gold is nearly 1-10th per 
cent. dearer in London than in Paris. 

The course of exchange at New York on London for bills at 
60 days’ sight is 108} to 108§ per cent. At this rate there is no 
profit on the importation of gold from the United States. 

There has been a fair amount of business in Colonial Government 
securities. Canada Six per Cents. (January and July, 1877-84) were 
done at 95; Five per Cents., 80 }; Mauritius Six per Cents. (January 
and July, 1878), 104 3}; New South Wales Five per Cents. (January 
and July, 1871-6), 94 account; do. (1888-92), 88} ; Queensland Six 
per Cents., 88} 9; South Australian Six per Cents. (1878), 106; 
Victoria Six per Cents. (April and October), 105{ } money, 106 
account. 

The transactions in the foreign stock market are upon a reduced 
scale, and some of the speculative descriptions, including Turkish of 
1865, Spanish Passive, Brazilian scrip, and Mexican have declined 
$ per cent. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company, it is stated, will in all probability be 
absorbed by Canada. A bill is to be introduced into Parliament, 
giving authority to this country to guarantee £1,000,000 to Canada to 
enable that Government to open negotiations for the purchase of the 
Hudson’s Bay territory, if the scheme of federation, which has occupied 
recently so much attention, is carried out. 

In consequence of the National Provincial Bank of England having 
commenced London business, and thereby relinquished the right to 
issue notes, an Order in Council has been issued authorizing the Bank 
of England to increase its issues by £350,000, making the total issue 
authorized £15,000,000. 

The English Joint-Stock Bank have been admitted members of the 
Clearing House. Hitherto the privilege has been accorded by virtue 
of the amalgamation with the old firm of Olding & Co. 

A branch of the Union Bank of Ireland has been opened at Bruff, 
co. Limerick, under the management of Mr. Williamson. 

The Midland Railway traffic return shows this week an increase of 
£5,134 over the corresponding week of last year; the London and 
North-Western an increase of £6,042; the Great Eastern an increase 
of £1,376; the Great Northern an increase of £872; the Great 
Western an increase of £2,847; and the London and South-Western 
an increase of £2,027. 

About £576,000 in Australian gold is now on the way to England, 
of which, £182,500 is due. The Yorkshire, with £60,000, has been at 
sea 89 days; Lightning, with £44,500, 85 days; Pride of the Ocean, 
with £45,500, 85 days; Moravian, with £10,500, 84 days; Winning- 
ton, with £22,000, 81 days; Sarah Grice, with £50,500, 74 days; 
Roxburgh Castle, with £57,000, 73 days; Omar Pacha, with £27,000, 
73 days; Clutha, with £9,000, 70 days; True Briton, with £144,500, 
56 days; Wave of Life, with £59,000, 55 days; and the Rifleman, 
with £46,500, 55 days. The Nineveh, from Sydney for London, has 
also 13 boxes of gold on board, but the value is not stated. 

The Continental money markets continue to show comparative ease, 
the rates at the principal cities being on an average 3 per cent. below 
the London minimum. At Paris, Brussels, and Frankfort, the charge 
of the banks is 5 per cent.; but in each case in the open market 
transactions can be negotiated at 44 per cent. At Hamburg the rate 
is only 3f. At Amsterdam it is 6}. 

Messrs. Dent, Palmer, & Co. announce the payment of the half- 
yearly dividend due the lst of March on the Turkish Six per Cent. 
Loan of 1858. Notice is also given that the bonds of that loan, drawn 
in December last for redemption on the 1st proximo, as advertised by 
the Turkish Ambassador, amounting to £70,900, will be paid off at 
par on that day. 

Pustic Derst.—An official account has beem published of all 
additions which have been made to the annual charge of the 
public debt by the interest of any loan that has been made, 
or annuities created, in the last ten years (1856 to 1865 
inclusive), and also showing how the charge incurred in respect 
of the same has been provided for. It appears from this doeu- 
ment that the amounts are £3,333,250 in 1856, with an annual 
charge of £100,497. 9s. 9d.; £5,555,416. 136. 4d. in 31856, with 
an annual charge of £167,495. 16s. 3d. ; £5,376,458. 6s. 8d. in 1856, 
with an annual charge of £162,100. 4s. 4d.; £8,469,239. 15s. 1d. 
in 1859, with an annual charge of £255,347. 11s. 6d.; annual charge 
for annuities, on account of the sum of £950,000 raised in 1861, 
£60,239. 48. 5d.; ditto, on account of £970,000 raised in 1862, 
£63,938. 15s. 3d.; ditto, on account of £820,000 raised in 1863, 
£55,075. 9s. 9d.; ditto, on account of £750,000 in 1864, £52,563. 14s. 

6d. ; ditto, on account of £460,000 in 1865, £33,509. 3s. 9d. The 
above-mentioned charges are authorized to be defrayed out of the 
Consolidated Fund. 

Tue Mint.—The account of the sums advanced in each year from 
the Consolidated Fund for the purchase of bullion for coinage, since 
1837, is just published ; also the account of sums paid in each year to 
the account of her Majesty’s Exchequer at the Bank of England in 
repayment thereof. The amount advanced from the Consolidated 
Fund during the past year was £520,000, as compared with £600,000 
during the preceding twelvemonth, and the amount paid into the 
Exchequer in repayment of advances for the same period was 
£460,000, as compared with £630,000 in the previous year. The 
total amount advanced from the Consolidated Fund since the act came 
in force is £9,128,029, 19s. 4d., and the total amount paid into the 
Exchequer in repayment of the advances is £9,010,000. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 
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PEKING AND THE PEKINGESE.* 


Dr. Rennie is already favourably known to the public by his 
previous work, and the present one will certainly not diminish his 
reputation. He is an intelligent and acute observer; he has a 
quick eye for the peculiarities, and an indulgent consideration for 
the eccentricities, of national character; he has a large fund of 
shrewdness and common sense ; he eschews fine writing, and tells 
us in simple and natural language what he saw and did; and, 
although he does not attempt to deal deliberately or systematically 
with the great questions which underlie our Eastern policy, his 
incidental remarks on these subjects are well entitled to attention, 
and may be turned to useful account. His book will be read both 
with pleasure and profit as, upon the whole, the best picture of the 
Chinese and Chinese life that we possess. But we cannot help 
saying that it might have been materially improved by a very mode- 
rate application of literary art. Instead of presenting us with a copy 
of his diary, recording the incidents and observations which 
occurred to him during his stay in Peking, he would have done, as 
it seems to us, far better had he taken the trouble to digest the 
materials which he had accumulated in his note-books into the 
form of a regular work upon the city and its inhabitants. As it is, 
his book has inevitably a fragmentary and miscellaneous character. 
It is difficult, if not impossible, to bring together the information 
which is scattered through his two volumes upon any point in 
which we are interested, and the defects of this mode of treatment 
are aggravated by the absence of an index. Moreover, he has 
allowed his pages to remain encumbered with a great many trivial 
and perfectly uninteresting personal details, which the writer of a 
diary very naturally records at the time when they occur, but which 
afford neither instruction nor amusement to any one else. If 
authors would only be good enough to recollect how short is life, 
and how numerous are books in these days, they would, we are sure, 
earn the thanks of their readers by studying compression to a far 
greater degree than they do. 

Dr. Rennie’s opinion of the Chinese is in the main, favour- 
able, and the facts which he mentions seem to bear him out to a 
great extent. As the medical officer attached to the English 
embassy during the first few months of Mr. Bruce’s residence in 
Peking, he had ample opportunities of observing the effect which the 
presence of foreigners produced upon the inhabitants of the city ; 
and it is clear that, speaking generally, our countrymen had little 
or no ground for complaint. It is true that they were a good deal 
stared at ; that idle boys and men of the lower orders occasionally 
amused themselves by throwing stones at the new comers; and 
that there was a very general disposition to drive good bargains at 
the expense-of the barbarians. But the great mass of the people 
seem mild and inoffensive in disposition, and by no means re- 
luctant to cultivate friendly relations with foreigners, provided the 
latter will only exhibit a decent conformity to their habits, and 
a reasonable regard to their prejudices, and will abstain from 


bullying private individuals, or from setting at defiance public | 
regulations. The Chinese have a bad character for vice—using | of our superiority in the military art, and are evidently endea- 


that word in the special and technical sense which it has acquired ; | 


but Dr. Rennie says that, after two periods of service in their 
country, he has left it with a conviction that the nation, “as a 
whole, is much less vicious than, as a consequence of opinions formed 
from a hurried and unfair field of observation, it has become 





that, on the whole, seemed well adapted to the character of the soil. 
One very elementary method was by three men harnessed abreast, 
the traction applied by flat pieces of wood across their chests, secured 
by ropes to the plough, while a fourth man was harnessed between a 
pair of shafts, and a fifth guided the plough by a vertical handle. 
Another method I observed, was an ox and two ponies harnessed 
abreast, one man driving them, while another steered the plough. In 
the construction of this implement in the north of China, the coulter 
is above five feet ahead of the share, and seems to rip the ground 
open with facility. The share consists of a broad arrow-shaped piece 
of iron, fitted on to the end of a wooden shaft, having a curved plate of 
metal on one side. This form of plough turns over a large and regular 
furrow ; and certainly, whether from superiority in the form of the 
plough, or the loose nature of the soil, the process of ploughing 
appeared to me to be more speedily performed than is usually seen 
elsewhere, even in countries where the soil is much less tenacious than 
on the banks of the Pei-ho.”’ 


In the opinion of Dr. Rennie, the numbers and the power of the 
Taepings were very much exaggerated by English writers. He 
does not regard the present dynasty as by any means in a tottering 


| condition, but thinks that it possesses ample vitality to recover itself, 
| provided some more systematic steps are adopted to reduce the 


rebellion in the South. That the rebellion should have lasted so 
long is by no means surprising when we come to know the mode in 
which battles are “ arranged,” or fought, in this curious country :-— 


*‘An arrangement would be entered into between the leaders 
respectively of an Imperialist and a Taeping force, that, in considera- 


| tion of the payment by the former of a sum of money, the latter 


should retire from a certain position immediately on the advance of 
the Imperial troops. On this being done, an important victory was 
immediately reported to Peking, and honours awarded, rendering the 
sum paid for the victory usually a really profitable investment. 

* Another cause which militates against the suppression of the 
Taeping rebellion, in addition to their want of sufficiently destructive 
weapons, is, that inferior as their means of offence are, they do not 
give them a fair chance, as both parties fight their actions strictly 
according to li; and consequently, when they meet in the open, what 
in reality ought to be a battle is little better than a mutual review or 
sham fight. For instance, a body of infantry, if opposed to cavalry, 
throw themselves into the posture of defence, which consists of 
revolving circles of nine men round a centre pivot of one man. The 
force throw themselves into a series of these squares, and rotateround 
their centres, discharging their matchlocks as their turn comes to 
pass in front of the enemy. The cavalry, in their turn, approach and 


| go through the manceuvres for attacking infantry, both parties care- 


fully avoiding coming into contact with each other. After a sufficient 
time has been expended in these warlike exercises, in the course of 
which a few casualties may have occurred from stray shots, the con- 
tending forces withdraw, each proclaiming the extermination of the 


| other.” 


customary to represent it.” He even goes so far as to say that | 


“the lower orders of the people generally are better conducted, 
more sober and industrious, and, taken altogether, intellectually 
superior to the corresponding classes of our fellow countrymen.” 
We may doubt whether this opinion is well founded, or whether 
any European observer has yet had sufficient experience to form a 
trustworthy judgment upon a subject of so much difficulty and 
complexity; but that such a view should seem at all reasonable to 


No doubt all this will be changed as soon as any considerable 
part of the Chinese army becomes organized on the European 
system. This, however, will be a work of time, but it seems that 
both officers and men display great aptitude and intelligence in 
learning infantry drill and gun-practice. They are quite aware 


vouring to profit by our example and instruction, with an amount 
of readiness and good-will that contrasts favourably with the 
sluggishness and the indifference to improvements in like matters 
of more than one European nation. . 

The city of Peking is divided into two portions—one called 
the Tartar, the other the Chinese, city. Both are surrounded by 
high walls. Some notion of the space of ground enclosed, and of 
the magnitude of the works by which it is enclosed, may be formed 
from the dimensions given by Dr. Rennie, who was allowed to 
walk completely round the wall of the Tartar city. This wall is 
eighty feet thick at the base, the bastions being proportionately 
strong. The complete circuit is sixteen miles in length, added to 


| which there are sixteen miles more of wall of a similar description 


the favourable impression which the Chinese of Peking and its | 
neighbourhood make upon an impartial and kindly observer. | 


Upon one point we quite agree with Dr. Rennie, viz., that our best 


course is to deal with this interesting people in a friendly and | 


conciliatory spirit. Although they may be slow to receive them, 
they are by no means stubbornly set against the reception of new 
or foreign ideas. They are very ready to appreciate the value and 
the benefits of commerce; and, with a little patience, combined with 
judicious firmness, there is no doubt that we shall before very 
long acquire all the advantages that we can reasonably expect 
from intercourse with them. 

There is a general impression that, from the extraordinary fecun- 
dity of the population, nothing like open country exists in China. 
This is a mistake—so far, at any rate, as regards the districts through 


a cautious and careful man like the author, is a sufficient proof of | around the Chinese city. The habitations are by no means over- 


crowded in every part of the city ; of one district, at any rate, 
Dr. Rennie speaks as “ presenting one vast surface of foliage, no 
houses, with the exception of those under the wall, being visible.” 
Of the public buildings our author does not give us quite sneh 
full or graphic descriptions as we could desire. He appears to have 


| no great interest in architecture. The following account of one 
| of the principal temples is, however, rather curious :— 


“ Visited, with Messrs. Wyndham, Adkins, and Gow, the Lama 
Temple, which stands on the opposite side of a large parade ground, 


near the suburb fronting the An-ting gate. This temple is of great 


which Dr. Rennie passed. Vast plains, suitable for agricultural | 
labours, and beautiful landscapes of hill, vale, and quiet solitude, vary | 


the country ; while alluvial flats sometimes extend as far as the eye 
can reach, their level surface being broken at intervals by villages 
dotted about here and there. Of the condition of Chinese agriculture 
some idea may be formed from the following extract :— 


“ Agricultural operations were at this time confined to ploughing, — 


which was going on in all directions, and was effected in various ways 





° aioe and the Pekingese during the First Year of the British Embassy at 
Peking. By D. F. Rennie, M.D., Staff Surgeon on Special Service under the 
Government of India, Author of “ The British Arms in North China and Japan. 

Two vols. London: Murray. 


extent, and is beautifully situated within high walls, and shaded by 
groves of trees. It consists of a series of subdivisions, side by side, 
each again divided into courts, running north and south. It is con- 
ducted on principles very much resembling a morastery, one hunared 
and four priests, under one head priest, residing on the premises. 
They are all Mongolians, and are dressed in yellow robes and hata, 
the latter turned up with fur, and surmounted by a crimson ilk 
knob, exactly the same as that worn by the Prince of Kung in lieu of 
a button. s 
“The first temple we entered was beautifully decorated with rich 
carving, gilding, and painting. There were three chief figures, each 
with an altar before it, on which stood an incense-burner in the 
centre, on each side of it a vase containing gilded flowers, and at the 


_ extremes candlesticks were placed. Each of the three figures had a 


white scarf hanging over the forefinger of the left hand. On the 
sides of the three principal altars there were two amaller ones, with 


_ figures behind them; and on both sides of the building, in porches, 
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were four other figures, decorated with lotus leaves. Inside the | 


apartment there were several drums, bells, and gongs. This temple 
ig situated in the court, on each side of the entrance to which there 
are two small pagodas, with a grove of trees on each side, in the rear 
of which are lateral buildings. The temple is ascended by a flight of 
marble steps, and the outside of it presents some handsome wood 
carving, consisting chiefly of circles with dragons inside them. The 
cornice work outside is covered with netting, to keep the birds off 
it. The roof of the chief temple is painted yellow; the others are 
bright green. The wall of the enclosure is painted red, with a white 
cornice and green tiling. On the roof of the chief temple there is a 
large gilt bell-shaped ornament. In the rear of this temple there is 
an extensive range of buildings, forming three sides of a square.” 


We cannot do anything like justice to thé amount of rare 
information which these volumes contain, with regard to the 
habits, customs, and manners of the Chinese. Dr. Rennie’s pro- 
fession enabled him to get a considerable insight into the domestic 
life of his numerous patients, and we might quote more than one 
passage illustrative of the kindly and affectionate nature of the 
people, and at the same time illustrating the extreme love of 
ceremonial which runs through all they do, and imposes, so to 
speak, a rigid character upon all their relations. We can only, 
however, afford room for another extract, which shows that the 
Chinese jugglers are quite equal to the celebrated Indian per- 
formers :— 


* Strolling this afternoon on the bank of the Grand Canal, near the 

termination of the north-eastern suburb, I saw the same juggler and 
his son exhibiting, that I mentioned in connection with the needle trick, 
so cleverly performed by the latter. The principal trick to-day was 
the father sentencing the son to decapitation, and carrying it out in 
the presence of the crowd. Having announced what he purposed 
doing, the boy displayed the greatest alarm, went down on his knees, 
entreated for mercy, and made mock attempts at escape. The elder 
juggler then took a butcher’s cleaver and chopped wood with it, to 
show that it was not asham one; and by way of establishing its iden- 
tity beyond doubt, he pasted two strips of yellow paper diagonally 
across the blade. After having done this, he placed it under a cloth. 
He now secured his son, made him prepare for death, and kow-tow to 
the crowd. He was then made to kneel on a cloth, and his father 
taking the cleaver from under the cloth, seized the boy by the tail, 
forced his head to the ground, and to all appearance with one blow of 
the hatchet, nearly severed it from the body. The blood gushed out, 
the boy quivered for a few seconds as if in the agonies of death, and 
apparently expired immediately afterwards. There the body lay, with 
the cleaver, as far as it was possible to judge by appearances, im- 
bedded two-thirds into the boy’s neck. A ‘cloth was then thrown 
over the body, and showers of cash showed the appreciation of the 
crowd. The old juggler now produced one of the circular bells or 
jingles that are put in strings round mules’ and donkeys’ necks to 
make them go quick. This he apparently swallowed, and went round 
the circle jumping and letting the crowd hear it as it seemed to jingle 
in his stomach. He then went through a violent exertion as if going 
to retch, and ejected it from his mouth. He then removed the cloth 
from over his son, who jumped up laughing, with his neck all right, 
with the exception of a few stains of blood upon it.” 


It only remains to add that the work is illustrated by a number 
of woodcuts from sketches made on the spot. Many of these are 
exceedingly good, and convey a very lively idea of the landscapes 
and buildings which they represent. 








THE LOST TALES OF MILETUS.* 


Sir Butwer Lyrron will advance his reputation as a poet and 
a scholar by the stories in verse to which he has given the title of 
“The Lost Tales of Miletus.” We will not, indeed, say that they 
are entirely free from those faults, both of feeling and style, to 
which we adverted nearly a year ago in reviewing the collected 
edition of this author’s poems; they suffer at times from the 
artificial character of Sir Edward’s genius, and are deformed 
occasionally by his love of French epigram and showy sparkle. 
But these defects are far less common in the present work than in 
apy previous poems of Sir Bulwer Lytton with which we are 
acquainted, They appear to have been held very considerably in 
subjection, and the general character of the writing is that of 
cultured simplicity—not the simplicity of barrenness, but of 
poetical sensitiveness and scholarly taste. Putting aside the 
exceptional passages to which we have referred, the effect of the 
stories 1s sufficiently Greek to harmonize with their subjects— 
Greek in their clear and definite outlines, their grace of form, their 
fulness of healthy life, their easy movement and dramatic force, and 
their occasional tone of irony, striking in every here and there like 
the leering faces of the satyrs among the nymphs of Ida. We are 
glad to find ourselves delivered from Sir Edward’s old friends, the 
Infinite, the Eternal, the Beautiful, &c. Those very cloudy gentle- 
men—a strange cross between German obscurityand French glitter, 
making-believe to be Platonic—have been discharged (at least, for 
the present), and in their place we see recognisable human beings 
and intelligible myths. The change is very much for the better, 
add we hope that Sir Edward will not return in future to his 
discarded favourites. 

The original “Tales of Miletus” were the most popular fictions 
of the ancient world. They have been regarded as the progenitors 
of the modern novel, and there can be no doubt that they furnished 





* The Lost Tales of Miletus. By the Right Hon. Sir Edward 
Pista. > 








entertainment to all the races in connection with either Greece or 
Rome, and were frequently reproduced by later story-tellers in 
forms adapted to the particular audiences addressed. Miletus was a 
town of Asia Minor, the capital of Ionia, and the birthplace of 
many men celebrated in the records of Greek philosophy, literature, 
and art. The Milesians must have had a special genius for narra- 
tion, since their fables were long regarded as models for the same 
class of composition, and Apuleius says that his story of the 
“ Golden Ass” is related after the manner of the fictions most in 
vogue in his time, “ which,” says Sir Bulwer Lytton, in his very 
interesting preface, “ were certainly the Milesian Fables, or those 
which the Sybarites imitated from that original. And if in the 
‘Golden Ass’ we may really trace a distinguishable vestige of the 
manner in which the Milesian tale-tellers diversified and adorned 
their fables, they must have ranged through a variety of interest 
little less extensive than that in which the novelists of our day 
display the versatility of their genius, embracing lively satire, pro- 
digal fancy, and stirring adventure.” The tales here told in verse 
by our English poet and romance-writer have been constructed by 
him “ from the remnants of myth and tale once in popular favour, 
which may be found not only in such repertories of ancient legend 
as those of Apollodorus and Conon, but scattered throughout the 
Scholiasts, or in the pages of Pausanias and Athenzus.” We might, 
perhaps, take exception to the title of the present work, for there 
is no proof that the stories told by Sir Bulwer Lytton were a por- 
tion of the Milesian fictions, and our author himself admits that he 
has adopted a mode of treating them different from what may be 
presumed to have been the style of the celebrated Ionian tales—a 
mode of treatment more in accordance with the later Greek manner 
of Apuleius—more touched with modern sentiment, such as might 
be derived either from Christianity or from the Neo-Platonists. 
What we understand him to mean, however, is, that he has related 
certain fictions which may have been told by Milesian romancers, 
and which are at any rate of antique genealogy and classic birth. 
In doing this, he has adopted a poetical form, because the character 
of the legends is poetical, though it appears that the Milesian fables 
were for the most part related in prose ; and, in order that his 
modern English may, as far as possible, be in keeping with antique 
models, he has employed a variety of measures, partly suggested by 
the metrical systems of the ancients. In every case he has discarded 
rhyme, and has built up his stanzas simply by means of lines varying 
in length and cadence. “They are modes of rhythm,” writes Sir 
Edward, “in conformity with our own associations of prosodiacal 
arrangement ; humbly following in such attempt, if I may say so, 
with great reverence, the example set to us by Milton, who, in his 
rhymeless translation of Horace’s ‘Ode to Pyrrha,’ aimed at no 
imitation of the ‘dactylic dance’ of the Horatian stanz# (especially 
in the first two lines), but rather at such rhythmical combinations 
as might transfer to a measure wholly English in construction the 
elegant terseness of the Latin original.” Sir Edward adds that he 
does not share in the objections often made to the adaptation to 
modern languages of the hexameter, or the alternate hexameter 
and pentameter ; yet that he thinks such measures would hardly 
have suited his mode of telling the stories contained in his present 
volume, to which he has aimed at giving rather a dramatic than an 
epic or elegiac interest, together with a lyrical compression of inci- 
dent and description. 

The experiment was a bold one, and we are prepared to see it 
vigorously canvassed; but we think it is to a great extent 
successful. We must make some exceptions, however. The 
following is surely sing-song :— 


** Glaucon of Lesbos, the son of Euphorion, 
Barn’d for Corinna, the blue-eyed Milesian. 
Nor father nor mother had she; 
Beauty and wealth had the orphan. 


‘* Short was the wooing, and fixed was the wedding-day, 
Nuptial dues paid to the Fates and to Artemis : 
But envy not lovers their bliss ; 
Brief is the bliss of a mortal.” 


And this is merely one of the best-known of modern ballad 
metres deprived of rhyme, which the ear expects, and is balked 
at not finding :— 


** Many wonders on the ocean 
By the moonlight may be seen. 
Under moonlight, on the Euxine, 
Rose the blessed silver Isle, 


** As Leonymus of Croton, 
At the Pythian god’s behest, 
Steer’d along the troubled waters 
To the tranquil Spirit-land.” 


But these are the only two metres which strike us as unsatis- 
factory out of the eight poems which the volume contains. The 
stanza of the last poem, which is on the well-known story of 
Acontius and Cydippe, is particularly happy, and the tale is in 
every respect beautifully told. Acontius, a youth of Ceos, and 
a votary of Artemis, is exhorted by his father to take a wife. 
He goes to Delos on the occasion of a great feast in honour of 
the twin deities, Artemis and Apollo, and in the temple sees & 
beautiful virgin, with whom he falls in love. With his hunter's 
knife, he scores on the rind of an apple the words, “I vow at 
the altar of Artemis to wed Acontius,” and flings the fruit into 
the lap of Cydippe, who, reading the words aloud, is bound. by 
an oath to accept the young stranger as a lover. How the suit is 
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delayed, and how all other lovers are defeated by miraculous 
interpositions, are incidents of the story into which we will not 
enter ; but we must give one passage as a specimen of the way in 
which Sir Bulwer Lytton has reproduced this charming love-story. 
Acontius takes ship for the holy isle :— 


“ Gaining the shores of consecrated Delos, 
Port, mart, and street seem’d vocal with all Hellas, 

And the whole city, as one mighty altar, 
Breathed with Greek melodies and Syrian balms, 


Wistful the hunter eyed the long procession, 

Solemn with delegates from troubled cities, 

Bearing those gifts by which a state in peril 
Deems it wise piety to bribe the gods. 


‘ Not now at midday,’ inly said Acontius, 
‘ Merged in grand embassies of tribes and races 
To the Queen-goddess, can I hope her favour 
For the petition of one humble man. 


‘ Therefore, since unprepared I came from Ceos, 
Will I, this eve, buy white robes and feast-off’rings, 
Spend night in prayer, unroof’d beneath the moonlight, 
And ere the city, from the leaden sleep 


‘ Following long revel, opens drowsy lids, 
Will I be first at dawn to seek the goddess, 
Waiting not till the din of countless suitors 

Tire ev’n the patience of celestial ears.’ 


Quitting the crowd that pour’d into the temple, 
All that bright feast-day, stray’d the simple hunter, 
Lone by the seashore, till in rosy twilight 

Melted the outlines vague of wave and sky: 


Pale from the altar rose the last thin vapour, 

Evening’s gay banquet closing day’s grave worship; 

Still the wide mart stood open for all stragglers ; 
Barber-shops loud with the last moment’s news; 


Wine-booths ; stalls gay with wares for every stranger, 

Gifts for his gods, or playthings for his infants ; 

Singing girls skill’d in songs for every lover ; 
Tale-tellers moving laughter, sometimes tears ; 


Vagrant diviners known not to Apollo, 

Promising riches unreveal’d to Plutus ; 

Swarthy barbarians—Athiop, Mede, Egyptian, 
Yellow-hair’d Celt from Hyperborean seas, 


Attica’s parasite and Thracia’s robber, 

All seeki/jg gain or pleasure—bless’d the temple, 

Which yow in silence, seen above the roof-tops, 
Rose, the calm well-head of the noisy mart, 


Tall thro’ the press broad-shoulder’d moved the hunter, 

And, ’mid the stalls singling a face that pleased him, 

Bought the things needful for his simple off’ rings. 
Quoth she who served him, from the Naxian isle 


Laughing-eyed good-wife—‘ Comely-visaged stranger, 
Take thou this fruit, the fairest in my orchard ; 
And may the cheek of her to whom it passes 

Glow with a blush yet warmer than the fruit’s.’ 


Smiling the hunter sigh’d ; and tcok the apple, 

Gift which the Greek gives her he deems the fairest. 

Then, where serene in starlight rose the temple, 
Upward he went, and left the mart below. 


In the hush’d grove around the sacred columns, 

All the night long he watch’d the silvery tree-tops 

Opening still pathways to the moon 3—till faintly 
Through the leaves sighing crept the winds of dawn ; 


Redden’d the hazy sea; a golden glimmer ; 
Shot from day’s car,“and woke the lark ; Narcissus 


Lifted his dew-gemm’d coronal of clusters ; ss 
Shy peer’d the lizard from the crannied wall. 


We would also mention, as excellent stories excellently related, 
“The Secret Way,” “The Oread’s Son,” and “The Wife 
of Miletus ;” and, as admirable pieces of satire and grim 
humour, “ Death and Sisyphus,” and “The Fate of Calchas. 
Altogether, the volume is a very agreeable one. It isa collection 
of antique miniatures, sharp with the living touch of poetry 


and art. 








DR. ARNOTT’S ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS.* 


Five large editions of Dr, Arnott’s celebrated work on Physics 
were called for within five years of its original publication more 
than thirty years ago, although the concluding chapters on Elec- 
tricity and Astronomy had not then been printed. The book was 
translated into the principal languages of Europe, and various 





* Elements of Physics; or, Natural Philosophy, written for General Use, in 

lain or Non-technical Language. By Neil Arnott, M.D., F.R.S., Physician 
Extraordinary to the Queen, Member of the Senate of the University of London, 
&c, Sixth and Completed Edition, London: Longmans & Co, wy 





reprints were made in America, The demand continued, but the 
author deferred going to — again till he could add the deficient 
chapters, and make such additions to the work as the rapid 
Succession of new marvels in science and art, such as railway 
travelling, the electric telegraph, steam navigation, &c., seemed to 
require. In the mean time, Dr. Arnott’s professional avocations 
increased, and the reissue of the work became indefinitely post- 
poned ; hence it has happened, as many have found to their 
disappointment, that for the last quarter of a century it has been 
out of print, and only procurable at the book-stalls. 

The extraordinary popularity achieved by this book over other 
publications on the same subject is, we conceive, to be attributed 
to its having surpassed them, in a corresponding degree, in the 
clearness and impressiveness of its style. In short, the method of 
the work is alone sufficient to stamp it as a remarkable production, 
Since it possesses in a high degree, every quality which can contri- 
bute to promote its object, that of conveying scientific knowledge 
to the general public. The structure and arrangement of the 
propositions and arguments are such as most clearly exhibit the 
dependency and relationship of their several parts ; the language 
employed is inimitable for its lucidity, whilst the ideas sought to 
be conveyed are illustrated and impressed upon the reader by a 
series of happy and graphic comparisons, such as it is the rare 
prerogative of genius to devise and originate. The result is 
that the ideas of the author flow into the mind of the reader 
in an uninterrupted stream, and that there is as much difference in 
the amount of effort or fatigue experienced by the intellect in 
mastering such a work, when compared with that attendant upon 
the perusal of many writers, as the eye experiences between reading 
in the broad light of day, and painfully spelling out words by the 
light of a rushlight.* In short, with the single exception of the 
“ Vestiges of Creation,” we know of no popular scientific work that 
can be compared with Arnott’s “ Elements of Physics” in point of 
style, and, as clearness of style not merely involves a saving of the 
reader’s time, but goes far to create a taste for scientific truths, 
which, presented under a less attractive form, would prove unin- 
viting, the value of the present work, as a means of moulding the 
mind in youth, can hardly be over-estimated. 

The value of a knowledge of the general principles of physics, or 
natural philosophy, is becoming every day more fully recognised. 
The province of education is to fit man for action, and utility should 
form an element in determining the nature of the equipment 
with which youth is to be sent into the world’s arena to fight 
the battle of life; surely then a knowledge of those laws which 
minister to his own health and conservation, and teach him how 
to modify and mould the forces of nature to do his bidding, is a 
thousandfold of more importance than the ability to compose in a 
dead language, or that schooling of mere verbal memory which crams 
the mind with names and dates. Dr. Arnott justly observes :— 
“The greatest sum of knowledge acquired with the least trouble 
is, perhaps, that which comes with the study of the few simple 
truths of physics. To the man who understands these, very many 
phenomena which to the uninformed appear prodigies, are only 
beautiful illustrations of his fundamental knowledge ; and this he 
carries about with him, not as an oppressive weight, but as a kind 
of charm supporting the weight of other knowledge, and enabling 
him to add to his valuable store every new fact of importance 
which may offer itself” The same forces of nature which are 
terrifying, and often destructive, to the savage, become the docile 
servants instead of the rude enemies of man, when, by means of 
civilization, he has attained to a knowledge of the conditions under 
which they act—the allies by whose aid he triumphs over material 
obstacles, employs the elements as carriers, and yokes them to his 


| triumphant car. In proportion as man understands the laws of 


nature, he acquires the power of predicting the future—a foresight 
of the effects which will follow the operation of certain causes— 
and is thus enabled, in many instances, to modify and control the 
course of events in conformity with his wishes. To a certain 
extent, he thus commands nature, and verifies the aphorism that 
“knowledge is power.” Jpn 

Dr. Arnott divides human knowledce into two grand divisions— 
natural history, and science or ar The mind discovers 
resemblances among things, and classifies them into the three great 
kingdoms of natural history—viz. the mineral, vegetable, and 
animal kingdoms. The mind discovers resemblances among phe- 
nomena, and classifies them under fcur deparcments of science— 
viz., physical, chemical, vital, and mental. Language binds the 
whole human race into one gigantic rational being, whose memory 
reaches to the beginnings of written records, and retains imperish- 
ably the important events that have occurred ; whose judgment, 
analysing the treasures of memory, has discovered many of the 
sublime, unchanging laws of nature, and has built on them all the 
arts of life ; and whose eyes, and ears, and observant mind, are ever 
watching in every corner of the earth to record new phenomena. 


“Every man,” says Dr. Arnott, “may be said to begin his educa- 
tion, or acquisition of knowledge, on the day of his birth. Certain 
objects, repeatedly presented to the infant, are after a time recognised 
and distinguished. The number of objects thus known gradually in- 
creases, and, from the constitution of the mind, they are soon associ- 
ated in the recollection, according to their resemblances or obvious 
relations. Thus, sweetmeats, toys, articles of dress, &c., s0on form 
distinct classes in the memory and conceptions of children. Ata later 
age, but still very early, the child distinguishes readily between a 
mineral mass, a vegetable, and an animal; and thus his mind has 
already noted the three great classes of natural bodies, and has 





acquired a certain degree of acquaintance with natural history. He 
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moving body,’ and has therefore a perception of the great physical 
laws of gravity and inertia. Then having seen sugar dissolved in 
water, or marble in an acid, and wax melted round the wick of a burn- 
ing candle, he has learned some phenomena of chemistry. And having 
observed the conduct of the domestic animals, and of the persons 
about him, he has begun his acquaintance with physiology and the 
science of mind. Lastly, when he has learned to count his fingers and 
his sugar-plums, and to judge of the fairness of the division of a cake 
between himself and his brothers, he has advanced into arithmetic and 
geometry. Thus, within a year or two, a child of common capacity 
has made a degree of progress in all the great departments of human 
knowledge ; and in addition, has learned to name objects, and to 
express feelings, by the arbitrary sounds of language. Sach, then, 
are the beginnings or foundations of knowledge, on which future years 
of experience, or methodical education, must rear the superstructure 
of the more considerable attainments which befit the various conditions 
of men in a civilized community.” 


The laws of physics govern the engineering works of man no less 
than the great natural phenomena of the universe. Railroads, canals, 
docks ; harbours of refuge offering a safe haven, in all weathers, 
to the mariner ; the magnificent bridges which facilitate intercourse, 
the reclaimed fenland now waving with yellow grain; the noble 
lighthouse, standing firm and erect, a beacon of hope and safety 
amidst the darkness of night and the roaring of the storm—all 
owe their success to conformity with the laws of physics. In 
machinery also, physics reign supreme, and equally so in the 
domain of surgery and medicine, for the medical man undertakes 
the repair and restoration of the most complex piece of mechanism 
in existence. Where is to be seen such a system of fevers, hinges, 
and motor parts as the limbs of an animal body? where such an 
hydraulic apparatus as the heart and blood-vessels ? such a pneu- 
matic apparatus as the lungs and chest? such acoustic instru- 
ments as the ear and larynx? such an optical instrument as the 
eye? All these structures a medical man should understand, as a 
watchmaker knows the parts of a chronometer he undertakes to 
repair. Again, the subjects of meteorology, climate, ventilation, 
and the warming of dwellings—all departments of physics—have 
a most important bearing on health. 

To the lawyer, who has to deal with cases of disputed inventions, 
questions connected with machinery, or the agency of winds, rains, 
watercourses, &c. ; to the statesman, who has to legislate respecting 
bridges, railways, canals, piers, docks, harbours, tidal currents, &c. ; 
to the clergyman, to whom the laws of nature furnish a bright and 
inexhaustible source of illustrations and proofs of the Divine wisdom 
and goodness ; to the sailor, who has to guide one of the most 
admirable machines in existence, amidst fog and darkness and 
ocean currents, by the help of a magnet, aided by various other 
scientific instruments of extraordinary precision ; to the soldier, 
who sees that the safety of his country and her rank amongst 
nations depends greatly upon the degree in which she imports 
science into the art of war; to the farmer desirous of improving 
his land, and turning to the best account the labour-saving ma- 
chinery recently adopted in agriculture ; in a special degree to the 
manufacturer, and hardly less so to the merchant ; to each and to 

all of these a knowledge of, at least, the elementary laws of physics is 
indispensable for the successful performance of their duties in life. 

As a specimen of the admirable junction of brevity with clear- 
ness, characteristic of Dr. Arnott’s writings, we extract the 
following :— 


“ Heat may be strikingly referred to as that which causes the 
difference between winter and summer, between tropical gardens and 


and inertia, but the change of its amount in bodies is conveniently 
estimated by the concomitant change of their bulk; any substance so 
circumstanced as to allow this to be accurately measured, serving as 
a thermometer. 

“ Heat diffuses itself among neighbouring bodies until all have the 
same temperature—that is, until all similarly affect a thermometer. 


also soon understands the phrases, ‘a falling body,’ ‘the force of a | 


NEW NOVELS.* 
Ir is really a pity that Mr. Le Fanu will not give his talent fair 


| play. He has, unmistakably, power at command for writing 
| sensation novels, as they are called ; but he will not condescend to 


study the art in which, otherwise, he appears fitted to shine as a 
master. As an artist, he makes no advance whatever ; his sloven- 
liness is becoming confirmed, his style has already degenerated into 
mannerism. In his present book there is hardly one character that 
speaks the language of ordinary life ; instead of this, he puts into 
the mouths of nearly all bis speakers a sort of jargon, which he is 
too reckless even to take the pains to modify into anything like 
accordance with the individuality of the speaker. This inartistic 
treatment is particularly noticeable in certain tricks and affectations 
of expression which he makes several of his characters use in 
common, without the smallest regard for dramatic propriety. It 
appears to be a fixed idea with him, that all servants and low-bred 


_ people talk in one and the same manner : four persons in the novel 


before us—the butler and two housekeepers of a baronet, and the 
lady’s-maid of a lady in her own right—all speak the broadest 
Cockney dialect. “ Well, my eyes, but them is beautiful, my lady !” 
conveys his notion of the language in which a lady’s body-servant 
would naturally express herself on seeing her mistress put on 
a new set of diamonds. The butler of a rich baronet is made 
to speak thus, on finding that one of his master’s guests has 
taken the liberty to go out of the house after the doors have been 
fastened for the night :—‘* And what is he a-doing hout o’ doors this 
time o’ night, Mr. Jack? I never knowed afore sich a thing to 
‘appen. Why, it looks like a stragethim, that’s what it does, Mr, 
Jack—a stragethim.” Wherefore a high-bred lady and a baronet 
should submit to the discomfort of having such servants, Mr. Le 
Fanu is far too careless to inquire of his own experience of actual 
life. In every way, “Guy Deverell” will be a disappointment, we 
conceive, to those who recognised the germs of power exhibited 
in the author’s previous novels, and who hoped to see in sub- 
sequent works the signs of literary and artistic progress. As 
regards plot, his failure is complete. He has laid an elaborate 
foundation, and then contented himself with contriving a super- 
structure exasperatingly disproportionate. The mystery in which 
he affects to enshroud the chief incidents of his story is wholly 
gratuitous—has no bearing whatever on the dénowement. In spite 
of these serious objections, however, there is so much movement 
and picturesqueness of description, and such constant suggestion 
of thrilling scenes and revelations to come, that no reader who has 
once reached the fourth chapter, which treats of “The Green 
Chamber at Marlowe,” is likely to leave the remainder of the 
three volumes unread. Mr. Le Fanu’ has the power,of seizing 
strongly upon the attention of his reader, and of holding even 
while he disappoints it ; our quarrel with him is, that he will not 
duly cultivate this power, so that it may charm without disa 
pointing, not to say offending. We should be sorry to think that 
the bad taste which exhibits itself in the most important incidents 
of his present novel, as well as in numerous written passages, is 
incurable ; our belief is that it is not so. 

The author of the “ Clyffards of Clyffe” claims to have his work 


| accepted, not as a “‘sensation novel,” but as “a romance—a species 


of fiction at one time freely permitted to the British novelist,” as 
he takes occasion to remark. We think his definition a very fair 
one. The incidents of his story are those of the latter-day sensation 
novel, but his treatment of them is entirely different from that of 
the “sensation” author, while it differs, again, completely from 


| that of the writers of realistic fictions. He allowably employs a 
polar wastes. It cannot be exhibited apart, or proved to have weight | 


Its inferior degrees are denoted by the term cold. It spreads partly | 


through their structure, or by conduction, as it is called, with a 
progress different for different substances, and which in fluids is 
quickened and modified by the motion of their particles; and it 
spreads partly, also, by being radiated, like light, from one body to 
another, through transparent media or open space, with a readiness 
influenced by the material and state of the giving and receiving 
surfaces. 

“Heat, by entering bodies, expands them, and through a range 
which includes, as three successive stages, the forms of solid, liquid, 
and air or gas; becoming thus in nature the grand antagonist and 
modifier of that attraction which holds corporeal particles together, 
and which, if acting alone, would reduce the whole material universe 
to one solid lifeless mass. Each particular substance, however, 
according to the nature, proximity, &c., of its ultimate particle, takes 
@ certain quantity of heat (said to mark its capacity) to produce in it a 
given change of temperature or calorific tension ; undergoing expansion 
then in a degree proper to itself, and changing its form to liquid and 
air at points of temperature proper to itself.” 


The reader must not expect to find any original ideas in these 
volumes. On subjects to which recent additions have been made 
—such as light, heat, electricity, magnetism—they are far from being 
up to the scientific knowledge of the day ; but, as an introductory 
work, and one, moreover, calculated to give youth a taste for 
science, we apprehend they are likely to remain unrivalled for 
many years. It is to be regretted that a table of temperatures so 
palpably erroneous as that inserted at page 466 should have been 
allowed to appear, especially in an elementary work. 





more florid style than would be adopted by the latter class of 
writers ; but he avoids even more carefully the grandiloquent 
language of the spasmodic school of novelists. Not for its style, 
however, will the “ Clyffards of Clyffe” be read and relished by 
the experienced novel reader, but for the well-sustained interest of 
the story. We shall not give an account of the plot, because, 
abounding as it does in thrilling incidents, to forestall the reader’s 
surprise would be to rob him of the pleasure which his author has 
been at great pains to prepare for him. Without indiscretion, we 
may say that the principal characters are divided into two categories, 
very good and very bad—the bad, in two or three instances, 
touching close upon the diabolical. There is the keeper of a mad- 
house, one Gideon Carr, a miscreant who has a brother and sister 
quite as wicked as himself—perhaps a shade or two worse. For 
certain reasons, but more directly with the view of getting posses- 
sion of a valuable estate, these worthies design to murder & 
husband, his wife and child, the sister being the prime mover, and 
Gideon the executor of the dark purpose. One of the most exciting 
chapters in the book is the description of the steps taken by 
Gideon to destroy the first of the marked victims. This chapter is 
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entitled “ Over the Cliff,” and those who read it without pausing 
to criticise will inevitably enjoy the luxury of a “ strong sensation.” 
To be, for sixteen pages, in company with a man hanging on the 
face of a chalk-cliff with a fall of a hundred feet below him, while 
he holds on for life “ with his nails dug into the soft chalk, and his 
feet striving for, and even attaining, a momentary hold,” is surely 
to reach a high point of romantic enjoyment. A few chapters 
further on in the story, the absorbed reader will find another 
sensational tit-bit prepared for him, being a description of the way 
in which Gideon Carr comes to final grief, while waiting in a 
cavern on the sea-shore for the purpose of murdering the wife and 
child of his previous victim. Altogether, the “Clyffards of Clyffe” 
is a good specimen of its class of novels, thoroughly readable, and 
not marked by any conspicuous blemish, literary or constructive. 

If, for no other reason than because it is a veritable historical 
romance, Miss Tytler’s “ Citoyenne Jacqueline” is sure to be read 
with interest. It is a story of life in the time of the first French 
Revolution, beautifully designed, and executed with the thorough 
conscientiousness of a true artist. By such means only could any- 
thing worthy of the name of historical romance be drawn from the 
thousand-times repeated incidents of the revolutionary drama. The 
second title of the novel suggests the new point of view from which 
Miss Tytler has produced a life-like picture—“ A Woman’s Lot in 
the Great French Revolution.” The woman whose lot is traced is 
Jacqueline, the daughter of Monsieur and Madame de Faye, taking 
their name from Faye-aux-Jonquilles, a village sixty miles from 
Paris, in the interior of France. Monsieur de Faye has not followed 
the example of his fellow-sufferers in the revolution and emigrated, 
but lives in his ancestral Tour de Faye “on sufferance, shorn of 
his plumes, and pinched in his diet, with the prospect of becoming 
still more a beggar, and of dining at the table without the table- 
cloth, should he ever venture to Paris.” He represents a type of 
character—the country gentleman. His daughter is moved by 
newer influences ; she has read “ Paul and Virginia,” and, when 
she finds herself jilted by a noble kinsman to whom she has been 
betrothed, unites herself to a man of the people. Discarded by 
her family for having constructed this disgraceful mésalliance, her 
position is full of interest, and this is charmingly as well as 
powerfully rendered. Her efforts to recover the lost affection of 
her parents, but especially of her father, are extremely touching. 
The sorrows through which the whole family pass, act upon all with 
a purifying influence, and discover, beneath habit-hardened exteriors, 
unsuspected depths of tenderness and unselfishness. Miss Tytler 
is particularly to be praised for the dramatic mode of treatment she 
has adopted in these developments of character ; the persons and 
the events in which they are concerned are allowed, or rather 
made, to speak for themselves, and the results are infinitely more 
effective than any that could have been produced by the opposite, 
and more commonly employed, method of commentary and 
analysis. One great mistake she has made—that is, in translating 
literally the idiomatic phrases of which her characters make free 
use : many of the phrases so translated are rendered meaningless, 
and not one in fifty produces exactly the same effect as the original. 
The adequate rendering of these idiomatic phrases is the greatest 
difficulty to be encountered by the translator ; and before other 
writers follow Miss Tytler’s example, we feel bound to point out 
that that lady has not even attempted to grapple with the 
difficulty. . 

The tone of “David Chantrey” is insufferably coxcombical and 
impertinent ; for a very long time we have not read a novel 


more unworthy of the pen of an author who has got beyond the | 
follies of a “ first book.” The style is a blundering and flippant | 


imitation, or rather mimicry, of that of Mr. Thackeray. By 
giving a characteristic passage or two, we shall, perhaps, suffi- 
ciently well indicate the sort of book from which they have been 
taken. Here are two from a chapter in the third volume, entitled 


“ Taboo,”—a word of which the author evidently does not know | 


the meaning :— 


“There is this law in the nature of the tabooed—to strive, to 
wrestle, to wriggle up to light and conspicuity, though they be 
throned upon a pillory, and the crown they plait for their brows be a 
crown of thorns. To begin with a strong instance. There was little 


Pansy (let us call her), who ran away from her father, a sober | 


Presbyterian clergyman, and played hop-seotch with her prospects. 
First, Miss Pansy must electrify the provincial public by charging a 
regiment in Phoenix Park on her bay mare, thereby getting an ugly 
toss and breaking her collar-bone. Next, she must astonish the 
London public by horse-whipping a gentleman in Rotten-row—she a 


mere bird not seven stone weight. What was her next appearance ? | 
Hie presto! change!—she came upon us as a preaching Magdalen, | 
and, I have no doubt, sincere: There was that divoreée, whose | 
Becretest life was opened up before us at our breakfast-table, and | 


conned curiously by our wives and daughters—she 80 beautiful, witty, 
and frank—so popular till she fell under taboo, and vanished. She 
Could not lie peaceably in her grave, but, a gifted ghost, she must | 
issue pamphlets and poetry year by year, and would not let us forget 
her. At last, she must come to town with her protector, who worked 
all his extensive influence to get her received; entreating, bribing, 
flattering ; but society would not have her—matured, witty, and 
charming though she was. It would not break its Median law—and 
she lived and died, a ghost without the walls.” 


Why the author of these “ instances,” after taking so much pains | 
to insure the recognition of the persons with whose history he has — 
thus chosen to take an altogether unwarrantable liberty, should | 
have refrained from giving the names of those persons, is not easily 
understandable ; but we are quite sure he could not possibly have 


written in worse taste had he given the names and present 
addresses of these persons. Asa story, and considered apart from 
the demerits of its style, “ David Chantrey” has not, as far as we 
have been able to discover, a single good quality ; and we have no 
hesitation in saying that it is very far inferior to either of the 
novels which have preceded it from the same pen. 

“Marian Rooke, or the Quest of Fortune,” is a novel of 
American life, written by an American, and published in London 
—for prudential motives, possibly. ‘ A nation is in as bad a wa 
as @ man when it cannot endure to be told of its faults,” the 
author remarks, and evidently believes that the American nation 
is in a decidedly bad way. An uglier picture of the Yankee 
character has, in fact, seldom been presented, than that which is 
set forth in those very interesting volumes. No doubt the view 
of American character taken by Mr. Sedley will be called misan- 
thropical, and not unjustly, perhaps ; for, if his representations 





were taken without any abatement whatever, the impression left 
would be that in American society there is an utter absence of 
moral grace. Those who like to consider the Yankee type of 
character as representing all that is coarse and dishonest in civilized 


| life will find that Mr. Sedley is of a mind with them. As a story 
of adventure, the novel-reader will find “ Marian Rooke” highly 
| interesting, abounding in exciting scenes and well-drawn characters. 


The heroine is the daughter of a slave-owner, and has made the 
horrible discovery, on her father’s death, that she is herself liable 
to be sold into slavery, after having been nurtured in luxury. She 
flies for freedom into California with a party of gold-seekers, to one 
of whom she becomes bound by ties of love. In the end, her 
legitimacy is established. The varying fortunes of the heroine 
and hero are related with very considerable skill, while some- 
thing more than the ordinary interest of the novelist’s descriptions 
attaches to the author’s scenes of Californian life. Among the 
diggers he is evidently quite at home, and observes character with 
a keenly appreciative eye. The following sketch of the character 
of Zelotes Pangburn, the Yankee editor of the Mountain Clarion, 
offers a fair example of Mr. Sedley’s style and treatment :— 


*** Do you mean to say you publish false statements to the effect 
that gold is plenty where it is scarce, to distract the attention from 
those where miners could really find it ?’ 

* ¢ False statements!’ echoed Zelotes, grinning with irony. ‘ The 
Mounting Clarion is true, sir, as the needle to the pole, to them im- 
mutable principles of public weal and commercial rectitood whereon 
it first took its proud stand, and mocked the embattled world! That’s 
so. A story, sir, may kinder git the colour, as the diggers say, with- 
out bein’ stuck together out of ’hull cloth. I allowed I had a high 
opinion of Armstrong’s Bar; my sentiments is unchanged and un- 
alterable. Folks oughtn’t to find fault with the lofty spirits chained 
to the oar of journalism—enlightinin’ and rushin’ forrard the ungrate- 
ful masses, until they know the ’hull truth—until they’re kind o’ sot 
face to face with the paower behind the throne!’ : 

** ¢ Well, sir,’ said the doctor, impatiently, ‘ being in that juxtaposi- 
tion, I now tell you that what you published, besides being untrue in 
point of fact, was seriously prejudicial, both to the interest and the 
convenience of this little community.’ / 

“ ¢ Pettikilarise, pettikilarise ; state the items, state the items!’ 

“You declared that the diggings on the Bar were turning out 
among the richest in the country; and, in confirmation of this singular 
fable, you added that the settlers were taking out at the rate of fifty 
dollars a-day to the man.’ at a 

« ¢ Jest so, jest so,’ replied Mr. Pangburn, running his fingers through 
his lank hair; ‘ them air the facts!’ 

« ¢ Then how can you justify them ?’ vis 

“¢ Justify ’em? J glory in’em. Measured by a narrer principle 
of temporary expediency, they may seem vain and illoosive to the 
short-sighted and rash; they may illicit condemnation from the hasty 
and censorious; but what care I ?— 

¢ Trnth crush’d to airth will rise again, 
The etarnal years of God are her’n ; 
But error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies amid her worshipper’n.” 


« ‘That ere is the proud predicament of yours respectfully, Z. Fang- 
burn.’ ” 

‘aptain W. W. Knollys, of the 93rd Sutherland Highlanders, 
a. ld ines eave, under the title of “ Oswald Hast- 
ings, or the Adventures of a Queen’s Aide-de-Camp,” in the 
course of which he takes us to Cape Town, and afterwards to the 
Crimea. The most we can say in favour of it is, that it is not a 
bit worse than the majority of novels written by ladies and gentle- 
men who have seen something of the world, and fancy that they 
can best communicate their knowledge to others in the form of a 
story in three volumes. -If Captain Knollys should by any 
chance be induced to write a second novel, he will do well to 
refrain from putting such language as this into the mouths of even 


gives us & mi 


i t irascible characters, old gentlemen or not :— What the 
ra do eet. inaith by riding on my turf? Come off it directly, and 
be d—d to you!” 


S Naval Lieutenant,” by Captain Armstrong, is the work of 
a at. who has before hows that he could write a really good 
sea-story. To all who relish exciting descriptions of storm and 
battle on the ocean, with a good deal of love-making thrown in, we 
can heartily recommend the present novel, in which British naval 
valour will be found to have fuli justice done to it, even though 
equal justice is done to that of the sailors of our once “ hereditary 


foe.” ” — 
‘As a first attempt at novel writing, “It May Be True,” by 
Wood, may be saad as highly praiseworthy. It is evident, 
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however faulty the present work is in execution, that the authoress 
brings to her task a real creative faculty. She knows something of 
the art of constructing a plot, and she is equal to all ordinary 
dramatic demands in the treatment of a story. Her characters are 
drawn from a real observation and experience of life, and talk and 
act like men and women. We will not tell the secret involved in 
her plot, but say that it is well worth the novel-reader’s finding. 
But that Mr. Blanchard Jerrold has taken considerable pains to 
produce the outward semblance of a novel in the book entitled 
‘‘ Passing the Time,” we should not have classed his latest work 
with those above noticed ; we do so now only for the purpose of 
declaring the book to be a mere false-pretender. Apparently the 
author has collected a number of stray essays, and hit upon the 
not handsome device of linking them together by means of a 


story. The tale is feeble and uninteresting, and the essays are flippant | 


and pretentious when they are not dull and tedious. 








THE HISTORY OF SUGAR.* 


Suaar forms so large a part of the imports of this country, and 
is so intimately bound up with various interests of importance, that 
we are glad to see a gentleman properly qualified for the task 
devoting himself to the collection of facts and figures illustrating 
the history of the commodity, and its position in the commercial 
world. Mr. Reed appears to have exhibited commendable industry 
in the gathering together and disposal of his materials, and his 
volume addresses both the merchant and the ordinary inquirer. 
From the history of sugar prefixed to the more statistical informa- 
tion, we learn that this dainty product is supposed to have been 
known ata very early period to the people of India and China, 
and that it was first introduced to Europe by the conquests of 
Alexander the Great. Nearchus,’ the Greek admiral sent down 
the Indus to explore the Indian seas, describes sugar as “a kind 
of honey” growing in canes or reeds ; and Dioscorides, who lived 
about the time of Nero, also calls it “a sort of concreted honey, 
found upon canes in India and Arabia Felix,” and says that ‘it 
is in consistence like salt, and is brittle between the teeth.” The 
Greeks and Romans, who imported small quantities at an enormous 
cost from India, called it “ Indian salt,” and for along while it was 
used only for medicinal purposes. In process of time, the cane 
itself was introduced into Western Asia, and thence into 
the southern parts of Europe. It was cultivated in Sicily in the 
eleventh century, and in Spain still earlier by the Moors. The 
sugar plantations of Valencia and Grenada extended over a large 
territory, and even now a considerable amount of sugar is manu- 
factured in Spain. It is doubtful whether the sugar-cane be 
indigenous to the continent of America and the West-India 
islands, or whether it was transported thither by the European 
colonists. There is a good deal of contradictory testimony on this 
point ; but, be the fact as it may, sugar soon became a staple 
product of the West Indies, and, as early as 1518, there were 
twenty-eight sugar manufactories in St. Domingo, “and the 
produce was so considerable that the port duties on the 
sugar imported into Spain from St. Domingo furnished the 
funds for building the magnificent palaces of Madrid and 
Toledo, which were erected in the reign of Charles V.” Early 
in the seventeenth century, the Portuguese had sixty-one sugar- 
works in the island of St. Thomas ; but they were destroyed by the 
Dutch in 1610. A few years afterwards, however, forty ships were 
annually laden with sugar from that island, and from two to three 
hundred slaves were employed in the manufacture. In England, 
sugar was known at the commencement of the fourteenth century, 
but, as in other European lands at an anterior date, it was used 
simply for medicinal purposes—and we must beg leave to add, that 
it were to be wished all medicines were as nice. Ultimately, how- 
ever, it was used by the rich as a means of sweetening food and 
beverages ; yet, says Mr. Reed, “it was not until the introduction 
of tea and coffee that sugar came into general demand.” Sugar- 
refining was begun in this country about 1544, when there were two 
sugar-houses in London. At that time, the sugar-refineries of 
Antwerp out-sold our manufactories ; but, the commerce between 
Holland and England being afterwards stopped, the two sugar- 
houses of London supplied all England for twenty years, and the 
proprietors became so rich that many other persons embarked in 
the business, In 1596, Sir Thomas Mildmay petitioned Queen 
Elizabeth for a monopoly, according to the vicious custom of those 
times ; but, for a wonder, it was refused. The art of refining or 
crystallizing sugar is said by Mr. Reed to have been due, probably, 
to the Chinese, and to have been introduced into Europe by the 
Venetians ; but the older methods have been greatly improved 
within the last hundred years by various inventions of English and 
French origin. The principal sources of sugar supply at the present 
day are (to follow alphabetical order), Antigua, Barbadoes, the 
Bengal Presidency, Brazil, Cuba, Dominica, Grenada, British 
Guiana, Jamaica, Java, the Madras Presidency, the Mauritius, 
Mexico, Natal, Nevis (one of the Leeward Islands), the Phillippine 
Islands, Porto Rico, St. Christopher, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Tobago, 
and Trinidad. “The great sources of supply,” writes our author, 


“are principally supported by British capital, and the bulk of | 


machinery there employed is the product of British invention and 
industry : add to these the capital employed in the manufacture of 





* The History of Sugar and Sugar-yielding Plants, together with an Epitome of 
every Notable Process of Sugar Extraction and Manufacture, from the Earliest 
Times to the Present. By William Reed, London; Longmans & Co, 





refined sugar in the United Kingdom, and a gigantic investment in 
one article presents itself, not equalled in any other commodity, 
excepting probably corn.” This general statement will be readily 
understood when it is added that in 1864 the consumption of sugar, 


| refined and unrefined, in the United Kingdom, was 9,736,657 cwts., 


the net amount of revenue derived from which was £5,157,083. 

In describing the several countries from which the sugar supply 
of Europe is derived, Mr. Reed devotes several pages to Jamaica, 
and, as might be expected, refers to the recent outbreak among 
the negroes, and to the social condition of the island generally, of 
which that movement was a disastrdus symptom. He has collected 
some details of the Maroons, which at the present time will be read 
with peculiar interest. Those savage warriors are the descendants 
of certain of the Spanish negro slaves who, when Cromwell's 
soldiers conquered the island in 1655, fled into the mountain fast- 
nesses, and maintained their independence. The word “ Maroon” 
is thought by some to be derived from a Spanish word signifying 
“a little pig”: not a very flattering etymology, but perha 
deserved, since the Maroons are said to be morally corrupt in the 
last degree, insufferably lazy, and sometimes guilty of cannibalism, 
Major-General Sedgwick—one of Cromwell’s officers—gave them a 
very bad character in a despatch to Secretary Thurloe, dated 1656. 
He predicted that one day they would be a thorn in the side of 
England—apparently not anticipating the possibility of their acting 
on behalf of English authority against their fellow-blacks. 
“Having no moral sense,” he wrote, “and not understanding 
what the laws and customs of civilized nations mean, we know not 
how to capitulate or treat with any of them. But be assured they 
must either be destroyed or brought in upon some terms or other, 
or else they will prove a great disarrangement to the settling the 
country.” After quoting this passage from General Sedgwick, 
Mr. Reed continues :— 


‘“‘ His predictions were verified. On various occasions the Maroons 
have given us a great deal of trouble, and they were not finally reduced 
to subjection until 1796. The most important treaty established with 
these people was concluded in 1738. By the provisions of it they 
received their freedom and a grant of fifteen hundred acres of land. 
The policy of establishing this isolation was very much doubted at the 
time. Opponents to the measure argued that the most promising 
policy would have consisted in endeavouring to amalgamate the 
Maroons with the general negro population, whereby their extinction 
as a distinct race might have come about in course of time. This idea 
was more theoretically advantageous than practically feasible. Incon- 
siderable though the Maroons were in numbers, the inaccessibility of 
their mountain fastnesses enabled them to bid defiance to the tactics of 
regular troops, very much as the natives of New Zealand have been 
accustomed to do since. Some notice of this difficulty of acoess may 
be gleaned from Captain Stoddart’s narrative of operations against 
these people in the campaign of 1734. Having provided himeelf 
with some portable swivel guns, he approached with them to the wind- 
ward Maroon town of Nanny, up a path along which two persons 
could not go abreast. Captain Stoddart got up his swivels nevertheless, 
and, having put them in position, he fired with such effect that many 
negroes, to escape being shot, precipitated themselves over rocks, 
thus meeting death in another form. 

“The difficulties under which operations of regular warfare were taken 
and prosecuted against the Maroons, explain, though they in no wise 
palliate, two measures of revolting character that were decreed and 
brought into execution against them: the first, the subsidizing of 
Mosquito Indians to make war against them; the second, the hunting 
them down by bloodhounds imported from Cuba. Both took place 
in 1737. The Mosquito Indians were formed into companies under 
their own officers. Each man had £2 monthly, besides shoes and 
other articles. They followed their own system of warfare, but 
operated under white guides. In respect to the bloodhounds, Mr. 
Bryan Edwards is careful to inform the readers of his book on 
Jamaica, that they were about the size of sheep dogs, and hardly 
more fierce. If this were so, the animals must have strangely differed 
from the Cuba bloodhounds of to-day.” 


These dangerous allies, our savage soldiery of African blood, 
revolted against us in 1795, and Mr. Reed seems to think they 
are not greatly to be relied on at the present day. Two 
more negro revolts have taken place: one in 1745, when about 
nine hundred slaves were detected in a conspiracy to destroy all 
the white inhabitants of the island; and another in 1831, of 
alarming proportions. What gives to these movements their 
specially perilous character is the fact that the white and black 
races are greatly disproportioned in number, and that the numerical 
superiority is on the side of the subject people. From the census of 
1861 it appears that the white population was only 13,816, being 
one white to thirty-two of the coloured races ; and since then some 
thousands of Indian coolies have arrived, while the white popula- 
tion has decreased. The total population in 1861 was no more 
than 441,264. 

Mr. Reed, in his section on Cuba, gives an interesting account 
of the daily routine of a sugar plantation on that island ; and in his 
eighth chapter we find some amusing particulars as to the prices 
of sugar in this country from 1319 downwards :— 


“One of the earliest records of the price of sugar in Great Britain 
appears in the accounts of the Chamberlain of Scotland, in 1319, in 
which it is set down at 1s. 9}d. (more than an ounce of standard 
silver) per fh. In 1459 sugar continued to be a great luxury, for in 
that year Margaret Paston, writing to her husband, who was & 
gentleman and landowner of Norfolk, begs that he ‘ youchsafe’ to 
buy her a pound of sugar. 

** In the accounts of corporate bodies, and the household expenses 
of private persons, during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
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the item of sugar appears from time to time. The following extracts 


will probably be interesting, but in noting the prices the reader must 
bear in mind the great difference in the value of money between those 
periods and the present. In the churchwarden’s account of St. Mary 
at Hill, London, 1516, there is the following entry :—‘ At Cambridge’s 
Obit., sugar, 1!b., 7d.’ In a list of viands provided for the funeral 
repast of Sir John Redston, Lord Mayor, in 1531, sugar is set down 
at 7d. per Ib. In the books of the Stationers’ Company, 1554, there 
appears, ‘Item, payd for 10 Tb. of curse sugar, 8s. 4d. Item, payd 
for 8tb. of whyte sugar, 8s.’ In the same books, 1558, there is, ‘ Item, 
payd for 16 pounde and an once of sugar, 18s.’ In the Chronicon 
Pretiosum, 1588, an entry appears of ‘10 tb. of sugar, 15s.’ In the 
Household Book of the Dean of Salisbury, 1625, there is set down, 
* Pound of hard sugar, 16d.; of powder ditto, 14d’ Again in the 
ae ogg Pretiosum there appears an entry in 1654, ‘7 Ib. of sugar, 
s. 8d.’ 

“Thus far we obtain glimpses of the early prices of sugar, as 
applied to private consumption. The market value of this article a 
few years later is gleaned from Anderson’s ‘ History of Commerce,’ 
which says, ‘ At the Restoration of Charles the Second the Parliament 
observing the great detriment which a sugar trade, open to all 
nations, did to the kingdom, confined it absolutely to our own people, 
by several acts of navigation; in consequence whereof the ports of 
London and Bristol soon after became the great magazines for sugar, 
for supplying that article to all the north and middle parts of Europe, 
reducing the Portuguese sugars of Brazil in time so low, as from 
eight pounds to two pounds ten shillings per cwt.; and so it remained 
until the French, in their turn, so greatly improved their sugar 
islands, as to be able to undersell us in most parts of Europe.’ 

‘In the Chronicon Pretiosum, 1715, is ‘14 owt. sugar, £6 4s. 
1748, 1 stone of sugar, 5s. 10d. In 1781, 1 stone of sugar, 7s. 10d.’ 
Beyond these jottings it would afford but little interest to follow the 
prices of sugar during the period it was gradually coming into 
general use; it is easy to understand that as the demand became 
greater, and the duties were augmented, the prices made proportionate 
progress. Towards the end of the last century, however, when sugar, 
as an article of consumption, began to take rank next to corn, it became 
subject to those market fluctuations which are associated with the 
chief articles of the food of a people.” 


The little volume from which we have derived these facts is 
written in a very unpretentious style, and contains a large amount 
of information which comes home to the business and bosoms—or 
at least to the business and stomachs—of a vast number of 


persons. 








THE TEN DAY TOURIST.* 


Tue first of the articles in the present volume has appeared in 
print before, and to this are now added several others treating the 
same kind of subject, viz., summer tours in various parts of the 
country. It is a book which will be found sufficiently entertaining 
to take up at intervals, and dip into here and there, especially to 
those who have travelled over the ground described, for, by its 
aid, they may recall pleasant scenes, and will probably find noted 
many things which they did not at the time observe, and others 
explained which they did not understand. The descriptions are 
well written, and the emotions produced by the scenery very 
fairly indicated. On one occasion, the writer, having promised 
himself a treat from the top of the Moel Siabod, was bitterly dis- 
appointed in finding his view obstructed by a thick mist. He 
began to descend, and, after proceeding some distance, was 
suddenly arrested “‘ by what seemed a vision of enchantment. In 
the space of a few seconds,” he relates, “the cloud-level which 
I had unconsciously reached rolled up like a curtain, revealing, as 
by the effect of a dissolving view, the oppsite mountain, the lakes, 
and the valley, gleaming in suddenly-created sunshine. I sat 
down on a stone, and, though miles distant from any human ear, 
could not forbear giving vent to my transport in such exclamations 
as came to my tongue.” The manners and customs of the people 
of the neighbourhood are touched on in,the course of the narrative. 
The author describes the Welsh me of keeping their sheep 
(which are much smaller and more agilé than the English) within 
bounds. This is done by means of a wire surmounting the stone 
wall (the usual fence of the country) about a foot above the coping, 
so that when the prisoner within would leap over the wall, not 
having observed the wire, he strikes against it, and is sent back 
with a rebound. Speaking of Welsh funerals, Mr. Bigg says :— 


* One of the superstitious notions is that these funeral processions 
are to be witnessed, in a sort of ghostly rehearsal, before the death 
of the person. Persons with whom I became acquainted when 4 boy 
have assured me that they have heard the singing, and the belief pre- 
vails that those who have the courage on such occasions to invert the 
head, and look upside down fashion, are able to see distinctly the 
shadowy men and women of the procession.” 


The other chapters of the work are written too much on the same 
plan as that of the first. Similar descriptions of scenery take up 
the ter part of the article, and the same emotions are expressed 
in almost the same words. It is with relief that we come upon 
some casual allusions to the poets Wordsworth and Hartley 
Coleridge which occur in the “Stroll among the English Lakes,” 
and which, indeed, are the only things in it that break the mono- 
tony of the author's style and mode of treatment. The story of 
a and Sarah Green is told as an introduction to the verses by 
Wordsworth commemorating their fate. With regard to Words- 
worth’s totab, the author makes the same remark as the writer of a 


* The Ten Day Tourist ; or, Sniffs of the Mountain Breeze, By William Bigg. 
London ; A, W, Bennett, 





letter to a contemporary some time ago, about the manner in which 
it is trodden down, so that the turf is destroyed ; “a state of 


_ things,” he says, “which might be remedied by a trifling outla 
| on the part of the conservators of the place.” The Scotch and Trish 


articles are very dull, owing to the cause before mentioned, and to 
the absence of anything to lighten them. All historical reminis- 


_ cences seem to have been carefully avoided throughout the volume, 


though plenty of these exist in both countries, and, by interweaving 
them with his descriptions, the author might have made & more 
readable book, As it is, the work may serve to while away an 
hour when nothing better is at hand. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


The Sacred Steps of Creation; or, the Revealed Genetic Theology, Sc. 
By the Rev. Thomas Marsden, B.A., Rector of Burstow, Surrey. 
(Longmans & Co.)—This is another of those attempts at a reconcilia- 
tion of Scripture and science, which it is time should be abandoned 
by scientific theologians who have a regard for their reputation for 
practical good sense. Ingenious as these speculations mostly are, the 
probability is that of millions to one that they do not represent the true 
course of Divine action, while the mischief is done of theology being 
stifled and science distorted. Under such circumstances, it would be 
a wonder, amounting to a miracle, if Mr. Marsden, in the volume 
before us, had struck on the true key to the heavenly cipher which 
has before his time so greatly puzzled some of the greatest thinkers. 
Indeed, we should say that the chance of his being right in his con- 
jectures is about that which Arago has calculated to be the likelihood 
of a comet striking the earth—namely, one to three hundred millions. 
We do not give this opinion hastily, or on insufficient grounds; for, 
irrespective of such strange assumptions as Mr. Marsden makes of a 
‘Cometic Earth” which has changed its orbit, and of the crea- 
tion of Venus on the fifth day, and of Mercury on the sixth— 
assumptions which grate harshly on our scientific sensibilities — 
he tells us candidly, in his Preface, that this whole castle in the 
air has been built up within the space of twelve months. He 


| states that a year ago he read Burnet’s “ Theory of the Earth,” that 
| this led him to study geology, and thence to brush up his Hebrew; 


| Genetic Theology. 











and almost as rapidly as the spring sowing gives its return to the 
husbandman, have Mr. Marsden’s labours fructified into a “ Revealed 
” Among several matters discussed in this volume, 
one of the most interesting is, perhaps, the Flood. This deluge 
Mr. Marsden attributes to a sudden change made at the time on the 
motion of rotation of the earth, evidence for which, as a fact, he thinks 
he finds in Genesis viii. 22, and also in geology itself. The equator in 
antediluvial times, he believes, coincided with the ecliptic; but in the 
age of Noah, by a new impulse imparted to the earth, the axis 
of rotation was changed, and the present varieties of the seasons 
introduced. The Flood was owing to the rush of the waters on the 
earth, caused by this change of axis, and thus the whole difficulty of 
the Deluge is solved. Even the great age of the patriarchs may also be 
thus accounted for; since, before the Flood, the days were about 
twelve hours long. Is it not strange that a writer who is anxious to 
uphold the literal veracity of Scripture should, in such a specula- 
tion as this, lose sight of the fact that the Bible represents the Deluge 
as caused by rain falling forty days from Heaven? 

Great North Atlantic Telesraph Route. (Clowes & Sons.)—In the 
pamphlet thus entitled we have a brief account of the telegraphic line 
which it is proposed to lay down between Europe and America, by 
way of Iceland and Greenland—not with a view to superseding or 
rendering unnecessary the cable already three times unsuccessfully 
commenced, but as an auxiliary to that more famous line. “ It is 
proposed,” says the official publication before us, “ to form an Asso- 
ciation to lay down a line of telegraphic wires from London, through 
Scotland, Shetland, and the Farée Islands, to Iceland and the western 
shores of Greenland, across Dayis Straits to the coast. of Labrador or 
Belle Isle, and to communicate through Canada with the vast tele- 
graphic system of the United States and the continent of America. 
This natural series of stations and electric circuits in the North 
Atlantic can be combined in one grand electric chain by short and 
manageable sections of land wires and submarine telegraphic cables, 
and the distance between station and station is much within the limits 
in which telegraphic cables are now successfully and profitably 
employed, the longest stretch of the North Atlantic route being 
little more than seven hundred miles.”” The distances between the 
several stations are roughly computed at—from Scotland to the Farée 
Islands, 250 miles; from Farée to Iceland (Berufiord), 240 miles ; 
from Iceland to Greenland, 743 miles; from Greenland to Labrador, 
507 miles; from Labrador to Canada (land line), or from Green- 
land to Belle Isle (sea line), 210 miles. The sea route to America 
is thus divided into four portions. Duplicate cables will be laid 
down (supposing the scheme to be carried out)—one for outward 
and the other for return messages, thus preventing a suspension of 
intercommunication should an accident happen to one line, and greatly 
expediting the transit when both lines are in good order. Very 
favourable opinions of this route, communicated by some of the most 
eminent men of science of the present day, are printed at the close 
of the pamphlet before us, and a map of the proposed line accompanies 
the letter-press. The scheme seems worthy of serious consideration. 

The Edda of Semund the Learned. From the Old Norse, or Ice- 
landic; with a Mythological Index. Part I. (Triibner & Co.)— 
Published by a German house, and printed in Saxony, this little 
volume comes before us with a very Gothic character. We do not 
know whether the translator and editor is also a German or Scandi- 
navian, or whether he is an Englishman; but he seems to have been 
fully penetrated by the Northern spirit, and his version of Seomund’s 
“Edda” is as rough and wild as a mountain-side in Iceland. Semund 
was a native of that remote island, where he was born about the 
middle of the eleventh century, fifty years after the establishment 
by law of the Christian religion. He appears to have industriously 
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ic songs of heathenism, and from them he The Arts of Rowing and Training; with an Appendia, containing 
ee Yated the Elder or Poetic Edda, as distin- | the Laws of Boat-racing, Sc. By “ Argonaut.” (Cox.)—We need only 
guished from the Later or Prose Edda. In early life he travelled | say that this treatise on rowing and training is in the main reprinted 
a gocd deal in France and, Germany, and, it is thought, in | from the Field, to show that it has been written by one who under. 
Italy too; subsequently he became a priest, and died at the age | stands his subject. The rowers of England will find in it much to 
of seventy-seven, leaving behind him a work on the history of | engage their attention. at 

Norway and Iceland, which, says the editor of the present volume, is We have also received the Coral Missionary Magazine for 1865 
now almost entirely lost. He was a devoted admirer of the sagas of | (Nisbet & Co.) ;—French Grammar for Public Schools, by the Rev. 
the old pagan times, and had the reputation among the vulgar of being | A. C. Clapin, M.A. (Bell & Daldy);—a fourth and cheap edition of 
a sorcerer, though an innocent one—a character which he retains | The Maiden and Married Life of Mary Powell, afterwards Mistress 
among the common people of Iceland to this day. The mythological | Milton (Arthur Hall & Co.) ;—A Glide to the Churches of Londen 
work which he composed, or compiled, is a very interesting relic of | and its Suburbs, by Charles Mackeson (Metzler & Co.) ;—the Social 
early Scandinavian literature, throwing considerable light on the reli- | Science Review for February ;—and a Catalogue of the Printed Books 
gion of Odin, and the general ideas and principles of our Northern | and Manuscripts in the Library of the Royal Institute of British 
ancestors. The volume now in our hands only contains the first or | Architects. 

Mythological part of Semund’s “ Edda;” the second, or Heroic, divi- 
sion will follow, if its predecessor be received with sufficient favour. 








The work is not one for general reading, being to our modern ideas GEORGE IV. AND BISHOP PORTEUS. 
harsh and abrupt ; but it is valuable as an illustration of early European TO THE EDITOR OF THE * LONDON REVIEW.”’ 


faith, and it is not without a certain element of savage poetry. A a ey ee . 
- 99 . —_ ch the late Captain 
kc ge er nate Olin end of the present volume adds to its Gronow has fallen in attributing the remonstrance of Bishop Porteus, 
The Fables of Hsop. With New Applications, Morals, &c., by the ~ Pree aan of oe gen Sore wee that day, = 
Rev. George Fyler Townsend. (Warne & Co.)—Our old friend sop addressed to George the Fourth. Now, the Bishop died in 1809, in 
is always welcome, and we are glad to see him again in so handsome the reign of George the Third; consequently it is to that monarch the 
a dress as Messrs. Warne & Co. have here provided for him. The | circumstance was applicable, and not to his successor. He, certainly, 
volume is handsomely printed, prettily illustrated, and smartly bound, was not in the habit of asking a blessing from any of the Bench. 
and a better present for a schoolboy could not be desired. The text Yours, &e., H. P. 
for the Fables themselves is the well-known old translation by Dr. P.S.—I may mention that, at the commencement of his reign, 
Croxall, Archdeacon of Salop and Prebendary of Hereford, originally | George III. was in the habit of holding levees on Sunday, though he 
published in 1722 ; but his “‘ Applications ” and ‘‘ Morals” have been | goon discontinued them. ’ 
discarded, as being too much imbued with the worthy old clergyman’s 
political views. Dr. Croxall songht to make Alsop a vehicle for 
enforcing his own Whig notions on the rising generation of that day, 
as Sir Roger L’Estrange had done some years before in connection LITERARY GOSSIP. 
with the opposite principles of Jacobinism. Mr. Townsend very pro- . 
perly considers such matters quite incongruous with the substance of ae as ntsc ormase ee lage Ps ee were oe 
the Greek fabulist; and he has therefore added fresh “Morals,” | troubl A short B . ituati - — s got into 
* Mottoes,” and ‘* Applications,” a new “ Life of Ausop,” and a critical “n of th . ye ae ‘Gan pe of — “ee prepared for him in the 
preface. If the moral observations are sometimes a little common- | age” ay okt te wane > a, he head of that 
place and obvious—dealing, in fact, with truisms—it should be recol- | his pe wr oy neta i made e his nom d vm dj oh o Upon peremng 
lected that it is difficult to write on these subjects without falling into | The r aeatiel ar " - d is, that th > soya ind t wanarge their author. 
platitudes, and that the young, for whom such helps to reflection are | sti M Whi : hes tana se SOCES PAnages i the clerk's 
intended, are more tolerant than we of good old truths. ban - Ren Aas Hest & iterary champion in Mr. W. D. 
Your Duty and Mine. By James Erasmus Philipps, M.A., Vicar of O’Connor, of Massachusetts, who maintains that the secretary’s ban 
Warminster. (Rivingtons.)—The Vicar of Warminster discourses of pce py ages hey ae oe "ep By oan Goethe, and 
the duties of wives and husbands, of children and parents, and of | ee g ret ° ee Rte si rm ye ° yrs ae after a 
servants and masters. His matter is common-place and his style peers perce pee it 5 aaid ran kh penton a a aren — 
. ° ° 9 e 
Seine seettiel. see that he tells us anything which is not already By an American critic he has been described as “‘ The American bard 
. : P met » | atlast! One of the roughs, large, proud, affectionate, eating and 
o bowed Warrington,” i “(Wares & Oo.) We Wir geri cyl drinking, his face sunburnt and bearded. N o sniveller, or skulker, or 
of a wilfal, high-spirited school-girl, who is eventually reclaimed and | ‘2-drinking post, or prude, is Walt. Whitman.” This post's lsat labour 
made good, only in time to die. It would seem from the course of wan enes f —« ape _ hg iy apa papa by hms pe eee 
the story that she was very ill-managed; so the moral is perhaps as a — remas pie aus. (rage td such writing as made “ Leaves of 
much intended for mistresses as scholars. The work, if we mistake We" » edits 4 Je Hood’ ite cas d ‘ : 
not, is of American origin. new edi 8 : oe and comic poems is announced to 
A New Cowrse of Practical Grammar ; or, Plain, Straight Road to thea at thi ied im aniiing moetly parts. | The publishers say 
Good English. By John Vickers, Master of the Grammar School, | Ie siouint ostaicy a tne at monealy ciroulaéion of a6 leans, SY,000. 
Blakesley, Towcester. (F. Pitman.)—Mr. Vickers is of opinion that f en OR rE Hy ai anuaines PP ye: of the original draft 
no one has yet published a good practical English Grammar, and he | & “'0,, S008 O° She Rhint, containing the following verse, hitherto 











therefore seeks to fill the gap. His book consists of three main divi. | ™™Pablished:— | ntiet, uactiteenh 

sions—Spelling, Sentence-making, and Composition ; and in each of Band, and gusset, and seam, 

these the author has some notions of his own. We must hand his — the Rog weet woeKe eat li 

book over, however, to professed grammarians and practised teachers. rail -y Ath gee Atle 
The Cambridge Year-Book yr University ataonach for 1866. - pyres ee 

Edited by William White, Sub-Librarian of Trinity College. (Riving- Without « brain to think and craze, 

tons.)—The present is the fifth issue of this useful guide for members Ora heart to Sool ond Seeak.” 


of the University of Cambridge. In addition to its usual contents, it The “ Workmen of the Sea” is to be the title of the English trans- 
embodies the regulations of the new B.A. scheme, parts of which will | lation of Victor Hugo’s recent work. It will be rendered into English 
come into operation during the present year; and in other respects it | by Mr. W. Moy Thomas, a gentleman in every way competent to the 
appears to present all the information which can be required by those | task. 
who refer to it. Some letters have tly appeared in the columns of an evening 
The Newspaper Press Directory for 1866. (C. Mitchell & Co.)—The | contemporary relative toJ™ smail volame of prayers which was pub- 
new issue of Mr. Mitchell’s “ Press Directory” is accompanied by a | lished a few years sincé by Pickering. ‘The title of the work ran— 
map of the United Kingdom, showing at a glance which towns have | “Book of Common Prayer of the Church of England adapted for 
only one paper, which have more than one paper, and which have | General Use in other Protestant Churches.” When the publisher's 
y and weekly papers. From the body of the work we learn that | stock was sold by auction, it was openly stated that the late Prince 
there are now published in the United Kingdom 1,257 newspapers, | Consort was in some way connected with the editing of the volume, 
distributed as follows:—In London, 226; in the English provinces, | and booksellers who purchased copies advertised it as such in their 
707 ; in Wales, 43; in Scotland, 139; in Ireland, 128; in the British | book lists; but now a controversy has arisen, in which some persons 
Isles, 14. Of these there are 52 daily papers published in England, | maintain that the Prince had nothing whatever to do with the work 
1 in Wales, 12 in Scotland, 12 in Ireland, and 1 in the British Isles. whilst others assert that he at least sanctioned its appearance, if he 
Vegetables, and How to Grow Them. By Elizabeth Watts, Author | did not edit it, that his reason for so doing was a desire to assist 
of “‘ Flowers and the Flower Garden.” (Warne & Co.)—We agree | in further uniting all classes of Protestants, and that one means 
with the authoress that all who can should cultivate their own vege- | towards this end was the expurgation of certain usually 
tables, and at once get them cheaper and better than by going to | deemed objectionable by Dissenters (the omission of the word 
market. To enable them to do so, the present volume has been | “priest” was, we believe, made throughout), anda change in the 
written, and it appears to answer its purpose very well. general arrangement. The son of the late publisher asserts that it is 
The Changed Cross. The Words by L. P. W. Illuminations by | “little else than a revision of a Socimian prayer hook published long 
K.K. (Hardwicke.)—The chief attraction of the small, thin volume | before the Prince Consort was born;” but he omits to say anything 
bearing the above title is in the beautiful illuminations by which the | further concerning the publication issued by his father under a title 
are adorned. The text is a short poem describing the writer’s | which, as he shows, the book was not entitled to bear. Some par- 
discontent with his own “cross,” his longing to change it for some | ticulars as to its actual editor, or the reason of its publication, which 
other, his disappointment on being permitted to do so, and his final | he doubtless could give, would quickly set the question at reat. Ten 
resumption of his original burden in the conviction that what Provi- | years ago, we remember hearing a clergymanof high position speaking 
dence has assigned to us is sure to be the best. The stanzas are | of this book in connection with the late Chevalier Bunsen, who, he . 
elegantly written, without presenting anything remarkable; but the | asserted, printed the work with the knowledge, if not with the authority, 
borders, consisting of crosses of various shapes and hues, and mottoes | of the Prince Consort. Surely, there can be no difficulty in arriving 
= red ra Ror hag Romo ip | Some pd er ea are chromo- | at the true origin of the book, and, if really a “ bibliographical myth,” 
ithograp y Mr. Harrild,of Shoe Lane, and they do great credit the printers and the re ntatives of the i w it 
éo his taste and skill. mat os he.unah. fom Dt eee 











